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SIR WALTER SCOTT 

1771-1832 

ESCAPE OF SIR ARTHUR WARDOUR 

T he information of Davy Dibble, which had spread 
such general alarm atMonkbarns, proved to be strictly 
correct. Sir Arthur and his daughter had set out, accord- 
ing to their first proposal, to return to Knockwiniiock 
by the turnpike road ; but when they reached the head 
of the loaning, as it was called, or great lane, which on 
one side made a sort of avenue to the house of Monk- 
barns, they discerned, a little way before them, Lovel, 
vrho seemed to linger on the way as if to give him an 
opportunity to join them. Miss Wardour immediately 
proposed to her father that they should take another 
direction ; and, as the weather was fine, walk home by 
the sands, which, stretching below a picturesque ridge 
of rocks, afforded at almost all times a pleasanter passage 
between Knockwinnock and Monkbarns than the high- 
road. 

Sir Arthur acquiesced willingly. ‘ It would be un- 
pleasant,’ he said, ‘ to be joined by that young fellow, 
whom Mr. Oldbuck had taken the freedom to introduce 
them to.’ And his old-fashioned politeness had none of 
the ease of the present day, which permits you, if you 
have a mind, to cut the person you have associated with 
for a week, the instant you feel or suppose yourself in 
a situation which makes it disagreeable to own him. 
Sir Arthur only stipulated, that a little ragged boy, for 
the guerdon of one penny sterling, should run to meet his 
coachman, and turn his equipage back to Knockwinnock. 

When this was arranged, and the emissary dispatened, 
the knight and his daughter left the highroad, and follow- 
ing a wandering path among sandy hillocks, partly grown 
over with furze and the long grass called bent, soon 
attained the side of ^he ocean. The tide was by no means 
so far out as they Lad computed ; but this gave them no 
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alarm ; there were seldom ten days in the year when it 
approached so near the cliffs as not to leave a (iry 
passage. But, nevertheless, at periods of spring-tide, or* 
even when the ordinary flood was accelerato(J by high 
winds, this road was altogether cover9d by the sea ; and 
tradition had recorded several fatal accidents which had 
happened on such occasions. Still, such dangers were 
considered as remote and improbable ; and rather 
served, with other legends, to amuse the hapalet fireside, 
than to prevent any one from going bet\^en Kjiock- 
winnock and Monkbarns by the sands. 

As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoying 
the pleasant footing afforded by the cool moist hard sand, 
Mias Wardour could not help observing that the last tide 
had risen considerably above the usual water-mark. 
Sir Arthur made the same observation, but without its 
occurring to either of them to be alarmed at the circum- 
stance. The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the 
edge of the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of 
towering clouds through which ho had travelled the live- 
long day, and which now assembled on all siding, like mis- 
fortunes and disasters around a sinking empire and falling 
monarch. Still, however, his dying cplendotir .gave a 
sombre magnificence to the massive congregation of 
vapours, forming out jof their unsubstantial gloom the 
show of pyramids and towers, some touched with gold, 
some with purple, some with a hue of deep and dark red. 
The distant sea, stretched beneath this varied and 
gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting 
back the dazzUng and level beams of the •descending 
luminary, ana the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst 
which he was setting. Nearer to the beack, the tide 
rippled onward in waves of sparkling silver, that im- 
perceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon the sand. 

W ith a mind employed in admiration of the romantic 
scene, or perhaps on some more agitating topic,- Miss 
Wardour advanced in silence by her father’s side, whose 
recently offended dignity did not stoop to open any con- 
versation Following the windings ot the beach, they 
passed one projecting point of head.and or loct after 
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another, and now found themselves under a huge and 
continued extent of the precipices by which that iron- 
bound coast is in most places defended. Long projecting 
iieefs of rock, extending under water, and only evincing 
their existence by .here and there a peak entirely bare, 
or by the breakers whieh foamed over those that were 
partially covered, rendered Knockvdnnock bay dreaded 
by pilots and ship-masters. The crags whieh rose 
between the beach and the mainland, to the height of two 
or three hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter 
for unnumbered seafowl, in situations seemingly secured 
by their dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Many 
of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them 
to seek the land before a storm arises, were now winging 
towards their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang 
which announces disquietude and fear. The disk of the 
sun became almost totally obscured ere he had altogether 
sunk be^ow the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of 
darkness blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. 
The wind began next to arise ; but its wild and moaning 
sound was heard for some time, and its effects became 
visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale was felt 
on shore The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in larger ridges, and sink in deeper 
furrows, forming weaves that rose high in foam upon the 
breakers, or burst upon the beach with a sound resem- 
bling distant thunde^. 

" Appalled by this sudden change of weather. Miss War- 
dour drew close to her father, and held his arm fast. 
‘ I wish,’ at length she said, but almost in a whisper, as if 
ashamed to express her inj^easing apprehensions, ‘ I 
wish we had kept the road we intended, or waited at 
Monkbarns for the carriage.’ 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not 
acknowledge, any signs of an immediate storm. Ihey 
would reach Knockw innock, he said, long before the 
tempest began. But the speed with which he walked, 
and with which Isabella could hardly keep pace, indi- 
cated a teeling thrb some exertion was necessary to 
accomplish his condolatory prediction. 
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•They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow 
bay, or recess, formed by ^wo projecting eap^s of ftjgh 
and inaccessible rock, wliich shot out into the sea lik*e the 
horns of a crescent ; and neither durst commuificate the 
apprehension which each began to entertain, that, from 
the unusually rapid advance of the tide, they might be 
deprwed of the power of i)roceeding by doubling the pro- 
montory which lay before them, or of retreating by the 
road which brought them thitlu^r. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to 
exchange th(j easy curving line, which the sinuosities of 
the bay compelled them to adopt, for a straighter and 
more expeditious path, though less conformable to tne 
line of beauty, Sir Arthur observed a human figure on the 
beach advancing to meet them. ‘ Thank God,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ we shall get round Halket Head ! — that person 
must have passed it ’ ; thus giving vent to the feeling of 
hope, though he had sux^pressed that of ai)preh«nsion. 

‘ Thank God, indeed ! ’ echoed his daughter, half 
audibly, half internally, as expr^sirig the gi'atitude 
which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made many 
signs, which the haze of the atmosphere, novvtcli^turbed 
by wind and by a drizzling rain, prevented them from 
seeing or comprehending distinctly. Some time before 
they met, 8ir Arthur could recognize the old blue-gowned 
beggar, Edie Ochiltree. It is said that even the brute 
creation lay aside their animosities and antipathies wheii 
j)resscd by an instant and common danger. The beach 
under Halket Head, rapidly diminishing in extent by die 
encroachments of a sirring- ':ide and a north-west wind, 
was in like manner a neutral field, where even a justice 
of peace and a strolling mendicant might meet ux)on 
terms of mutual forbearance. 

‘ Turn bacK ! turn back ! ’ exclaimed the vagrant ; 
‘ why did ye not turn when I waved to you ? ’ 

‘ We thought,’ replied Sir Arthur, in great agitation, 
‘ we thought we couid get round Halket Head.’ 

‘ Halket Head 1 — the tide will be running on Halket 
Head by this time like the Fall oi Fyers !— it was a* 
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I could do to get round it twenty minutes since — it was 
coming in three feet abreast. We will maybe get back by 
Bally-Burgh Ness Point yet. The Lord help U’S ! — it ’s 
our only chance. We can but try.’ 

‘ My God, my child ! ’ — ‘ My father ! my dear father ! ’ 
exclaimed the parent and daughter, as, fear lending them 
strength and speed, they turned to retrace their steps 
and endeavoured to double the point, the projection of 
whicli formed the southern extremity of the bay. 

‘ I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to 
meet your carriage,’ said the beggar, as ho trudged 
stoutly on a step or two behind Miss Wardour ; ‘ and 
I couldna bide to think o’ the dainty young leddy’s peril, 
that has ay been kind to ilka forlorn heart that cam 
near her. Sae 1 lookit at the lift and the rin o’ the tide, 
till I settled it that if I could get down time enough to gio 
you warning, we wad do wool yet. But I doubt, I doubt, 
I have been beguiled ! for what mortal ee ever saw sic 
a race as the tide is rinning e’en now ? See, yonder ’s the 
Hatton’s Skerry — he ay held his neb abune the water in 
my day — but he ’s aneath it now.’ 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which the old 
man pointed. A huge rock, which in general, even in 
spring- tides, displayed a hulk like the keel of a largo 
vessel, was now quite under wa^er, and its place only 
indicated by the boiling and breaking of the eddying 
waves which encountered its submarine resistance. 

‘ Mak haste, mu.k haste, my bonny leddy,’ continued 
the old man — ‘ mak haste, and we may do yet 1 Take 
hand o’ my arm — an auld and frail arm it ’s now, but 
it ’s been in as sair stress as tb’s is yet. Taxe hand o’ my 
arm, my winsome leddy ! D’ye see yon wee black speck 
amang the wallowing waves yonder ? This morning it 
was as high as the mast o’ a brig — it ’s sma’ enough now 
— but, while I see as muckle black about it as the crown 
o’ my hat, I winna believe but we’ll get round the Bally- 
Burgh Ness, for a’ that ’s come and gane yet.’ 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the 
assistance which dir Arthur was less able to aTord her. 
The waver had nov encroached sc much upon the beach, 
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that the firm and smooth footing which they had hitherto 
had on the sand must be exchanged f#r a roiigher f)ath 
close tobthc foot of the precfpice, and in some {daces* even 
raised upon its lower ledges. It would liave been utterly 
impossible for Sir Arthur Wardour, or his daughter, to 
have found their way along these shelves without the 
guidance and encouragement of the beggar, \\ho had been 
there before in high tides, though never, he acknow- 
ledged, ‘ in sae nwsorae a night as this.* 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the 
storm mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and 
sounded like the dirge of the three devoted beings, who, 
pent betw(;cn two of the most magnificent, yet most 
dreadful objects of nature — a raging tide and an insur- 
mountable precipice — toiled lilong tJIieir painful and 
dangerous path, often lashed by the spray of some giant 
billow, which threw itself higher on the beach than those 
that had pr(‘ceded it. Each rainut-e did their cngifiy gain 
ground perceptibly upon them ! Still, however, loath 
to relincpiish the last hopes of life, they bent their eyes 
on the black rock jiointed out by Ochiltree. It w as yet 
distiiKJtly visible among the breakers, and (‘ontinued to 
be so, until they came to a turn in the'r preca’^ious path, 
where an intervening projection of rock hid it from their 
sight. Deprived of thg view of the beacon on which they 
had relied, they now experienced the double agony of 
terror and suspense. They struggled forw’ard, however ; 
but, when they arrived at the {)oint from which they 
ought to have seen the crag, it was no longer visible : 
the signal of safety w^as lost among a thousand white 
breakers, which, dashing upon the point of the promon- 
tory, rose in prodigious sheets of snow\v foam, as high 
as the mast of a first-rate man-of-war, against the dark 
brov^ of the precipice. 

The count enance of the old man fell. Isabella gave 
a faint shriek, and, ‘ God have mercy upon us ! * .which 
her guide solemnly uttered, was piteously echoeef by 
Sir Arthur — ‘ My child ! mv child ! — to die sueb a 
death ! * 

‘ My father 1 my dea^ father ! ’ his daughter ?xclaimed, 
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clinging to him — ‘ and you too, who have lost your own 
life, in endeavouring to save ours ! ’ 

‘That’s not worth the counting,’ said the c^d man. 
hae lived to be weary o’ life ; and here or yonder at 
the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame 
o’ a wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie ’dies ? ’ 

‘Good man,’ said Sir Arthur,* ‘can you think of 
nothing ? — of no help ? — I’ll make you rich — T’ll give 
you a farm — I’ll ’ 

‘ Our riches will be soon equal,’ said the beggar, looking 
out upon the strife of the waters — ‘ they are sae already ; 
for I hae nae land, and you would give your fair bounds 
and barony for a square yard of rock that would be dry 
for twal hours.’ 

While they excnanged these words, they paused upon 
the highest ledge of rock to which they could attain ; for 
it seemed that any further attempt to move forward 
could only serve to anticipate their fate. Here, then, 
they w’ere to await the sure though slow progress of the 
raging element, something in the situation of the martyrs 
of the earlv church, who, exposed by heathen tyrants to 
be slain by wild beasts, were compelled for a time to wit- 
the Lnj)atienee and rage by which the animals wore 
agitated, w’hile aw'aiting the signal for undoing their 
grates and letting them loose iqxui tlie victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to 
collect the powers of a mind naturally strong and 
courageous, and which rallied itself at this terrible junc- 
ture. ‘ Must we yield life,’ she said, ‘ without a struggle ? 
Is chore no path, however dreadful, by which we could 
climb the crag, or at least a'dain some height aliovc; tlui 
tide, where we could remain till morning, or till help 
comes ? They must be aware of our situation, and will 
raise the country to relieve us.’ 

* Sir Arthur, who heard but scarcely comprehendeu his 
daughter’s question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively 
and eagerly to the old man, as if their lives were in his 
gif^. Ochiltree paused — ‘ I was a bauld eraigsman,’ he 
said, ‘ ance in my life, and mony a kitty w’^ke’s and 
lungie’s nest hae l harried up emang thae very black 
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ro.cks ; but it ’s lang, laiig syne, and nac mortal Could 
speel them without a rope — aiid^f T liatWiiie, my ee-sfght, 
and my^footst(‘p, and my lAnd-grij), hae a’* fail(‘d mony 
a day Hinsym*— And then, how could 1 save you t Ru^ 
there w’as a })at}i here anee, tliough maybe, if wc could 
see it, ye would rather l)ide wIktc w e are — His name bo 
praised 1 ’ he ejaculated suddenly, ‘ there 's ane coming 
down the crag e’en now * ’ — Then, exalting his voice, he 
hilloa’d out to th(‘ daring adventurer such instructions as 
his former practice, and the remembrance of local cir- 
cumstances, suddenly forct'd upon his mind : ‘ Ye’re 

right — ye’r() right !— that gate — that gate ! — fasten the 
rope w'cel round Oummie’s-horn, that ’s the muckle bla^k 
stane -cast twa plies round it — that ’s it ! — now, weize 
yoursell a w’ee (^ascLward — a wt'e mair*yet to that ither 
stane — we ca’d it the (^at’s-lug — there used to be root 
o’ an aik tree there — that will do 1 — canny now’, lad — 
canny now — tak tent and tak time- Lord bless^l:*, tak 
time, — Vera weel ! — Now' ye maun get to Bessy's Apron, 
that ’s the muckle braid flat blue stane — and .then, I 
think, wi’ your help and the tow thegither, I'll w in at ye, 
and then we'll be able to get up the young feddy and 
Sir Arthur.’ 

The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, 
flung him down the ei^d of the rope, which he secured 
around Miss Wardour, wrapping her previously in his 
own blue gown, to jireserve her as much as possible from 
injury. Then, availing himself of the rope, which was 
made fast at the other end, he began to ascend the face 
of the crag — a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, 
which, howevi j, after one or two perilous escapes, placed 
him safe on the broad flat stone beside our friend Lovel. 
Their joint strength was able to raise Isabella to the 
place of safety which they had attahied. Lovel then 
descended in v-rder to assist Sir Arthur, around whom he 
adjusted the rope ; and again mounting to their phme of 
refuge, with the assistance of old Ochiltree, and such fiid 
as Sir Arthur himself could afford, he raised himsplf 
beyond tlm reach of the billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and appaMitly 
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inevitable death, had its usual effect. The father and 
daughter threw themselves into each other's arms, kissed, 
and Ucpt’fof joy, although their escape was connected 
'ijdth the prosj)ect of passing a tempestuous night upon 
a precipitous lodge of rock, which scarce afforded ■footing 
for the four shivering beings, who now% like the sea-fowl 
around. them, clung there in bojies of some shelter .from 
the devouring element which raged beneath. I'he spray 
of the billows, wiiich attained in fearful succession tlu' 
foot of the precipice, overllowing the Ix'ach on which they 
so lately stood, iiew' as high as their place of temporary 
refuge ; and the stunning sound with wiiieli they dashed 
against the rocks beneath, sc'eined as if they still de- 
manded the fugitives in accents of thundor as their d(‘s- 
tined jirey. It waS a siiuinier night, doubtless ; yet the 
probal)ility was slender that a frame so d(‘licate as that, of 
Miss VVardour should survive till morning the drenching 
of tlie spray ; and the dashing of the rain which now 
burst in full violence, accompanied with deep and heavy 
gusts of wind, added to the constrained and perilous 
circumstances of their situation. 

‘ The lassie ! — the puir sweet lassie ! ^ said the old man : 

‘ K'' ny such a right have 1 weathered at lianu* and 
abroad, but, Cod guide us, how can she ever win 
through it ! ’ 

His apiirehension was communicated in smothen'd 
accents to Lovel ; for, with the sort of freemasonry by 
which bold and ri^acly spirits correspond in moments of 
danger, and become almost instinctively known to each 
other, they had established a mutual confidtmee. ‘ I’ll 
climb up the cliff again,’ sakl Lovel — ‘ tn-.re ’s daylight 
enough left to sec my footing ; I'll climb up, and call for 
more assistance.’ 

‘ Ho so, do so, for heaven’s sake I ’ said Sir Arthur, 
eagerly. 

‘ Are ye mad ? ’ said the mendicant : ‘ Francie o’ 

Fowdsheugh, and he was the best craigsinan that ever 
speel'd heugh (mair by token, he brrke his neck uj)on the 
Hunbuy of Slahier), wadna hae ventured upon the 
Halkei/ Head craig^ after Sundown — It ’s God’s grace, 
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a^id a great wonder besides, that ye are not m the middle 
o’ that roaring sea wi’ what ye Jme don(^ already — I cKdna 
think there was the man lelt aliv'c would hae ^me down 
the craigs as ye did. I question an I could hae done ijb 
mysell,* at this hour and in this weather, in the youngest 
and yaldcst of my strength — But to venture up again — 
it ’s ^ mere and a eloar tempting o’ Providence.’, 

‘ I h^ve no fear.’ answered Lovel ; ‘ I marked all the 
stations y)crfectly as 1 came down, and there is still light 
enough left to see them quite well — I am suie I can do it 
with perfect safety. 8t4iy here, my gooa friend, by 
Sir Arthur and the young lady.’ 

‘ Deil be in my feet then,’ answered the bedesman, 
sturdily ; ‘ if ye gang, I’ll gang too ; for between the 
twa o’ us, we’ll hae mair than wark emaigh to get to the 
tap o’ the heugh.’ 

‘ No, no — stay you here and att(md to Miss Wardoir — 
you see Sir Artliur is quite exhausted.’ 

‘ Stay yoursell then, and I’ll gae,’ said the old man ; 
‘ let death spare the green corn and takt‘ the ripe.’ 

‘ Stay both of you, I charge you,' ffkid Isabella, ’faintly ; 
‘ T am well, ami can spend the niglit very T^ell here — 
1 feel quite refreshed.’ S(]^ saying, her^voiee fjyled lier — 
she sank down, and would have fallen from theVta^/iad 
she not been supported bj’ Lovel and Ochiltree, who 
placed her in a y)osture half sitting, half reclining, beside 
her father, who, exhausted by fatigue of body and mind 
so extreme and unusual, had alrea(lj? sgt down on a stone 
in a sort of stupor. 

' It is impossible to leave them,’ said Lovel — ‘ TOiat 
is to be done ‘ — Hark ! hark ! — did I not hear a hallo ? 

‘ The skreigh of a Tammie Norie,’ answered Ochiltree 
— ‘ 1 ken the sairl week’ 

‘ No, by Heaven ’ ’ replied Lovel, ‘ it w as a human 
voic j.’ 

A distant hail was n pea ted, the sound plainly dis- 
tinguishable among the \arious elemental noises, and the 
elang of the sea-mews by which they were surrounded. 
The mendicant and Lovel exerted ^he’r voiees»in a loud 
hallo, the former wavmg Wardcur’s handl^erch'ef on 
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the eAd of his staff to make them conspicuous from above. 
Though tl\p shouts were repeated, it was some time before 
they were in exact response to their own, leaving the 
unfortunate sufferers uncertain whether, in the darkening 
twilight and increasing storm, they had made the persons 
who apparently were traversing the verge of the precipice 
to bring them assistance, sensible of the place in wliich 
they had found refuge. At length their hallo wr^s regu- 
larly and distinctly answered, and their courage con- 
firmed, by the assurance that they were within hearing, 
if not within reach, of friendly assistance. 

The shout of human voices from above was soon 
augmented, and the gleam of torches mingled with those 
lights of evening \\ hich still remained amidst the darkness 
of the stf)rm. Sonie attempt was made to hold communi- 
c’ation between the assistants above and the sufferers 
beneath, who were still clinging to their precarious place 
of safety ; but the howling of the tempest limited tlieir 
intercourse to cries as inarticulate as those of the winged 
denizens of the crag, which shrieked in chorus, alarmed 
by the reiterated sound of human voices, where they iiad 
seldom been heard. 

Oil the verge of the j^recipice an anxious group had 
now assembled. Oldbuck was the foremost and most 
earnest, ])ressing forward with unwonted desperation to 
the very brink of the crag, and extending his head (liis 
hat and wig secured by a handkerchief under his cliin) 
(A^er the dizzy height, with an air of determination which 
made his more timorous assistants tremble. 

‘ Hand a care, naud a care, Monkbarns ’ ’ cried Caxon, 
clinging to the skirts of his pi^ron, and witnholding him 
from (langer as far as his strength jiermitted — ‘ God’s 
sake, haud a care ! — Sir Arthur 's drowm(‘d already, and 
an ye fa’ over the cleugh too, there will be but ae wig 
left in the parish, and that ’s the minister’s.’ 

‘ Mind the peak there,’ cried Mucklebackit, an old 
fisherman and smuggler mind the peak — Steenie, 
Ste^nie Wilks, bring up the tackle — I’se warrant we’ll 
sune heave them on board, Monkbarns, wad ye but stand 
out o the gate.’ 
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‘ r see them,’ said Old buck — ‘ I see them low do^^n on 
that hat stone — Hilli-hilloa, hflli-ho-a*! ’ 

‘ 1 s(i(‘ them mysell weefeneugh,’ said Muelilebftekit ;* 
‘they are sifting down yonder like hoodie-craws in .a 
mist ; * but d’ye think ye’ll help them wi’ skirling that 
gate tike an auld skart before a flaw o’ weather ? — 
Sfeeiii(*, lad, bring ijr[) the mast — Od, I’se hae ^hem up 
as we v’S(mI to bouse up the kegs o’ gin and brandy lang 
syne. (h‘t up the jiickaxe, make a step for the mast 
- make the (diair fast with the rattlin — haul taut and 
b(‘lay ! ’ 

1'he fisliers liad brought with them the mast of a boat, 
and as Iialf of the country fellows about had now Ap- 
p('ared, either out of zeal or curiosity, it w^as soon sunk 
in the ground, and sulHcientl^ secun^l. A yard across 
the upright mast, and a rope stretched alon^ it, and 
n'cved through a block at each end, formed an extempore 
crane, whi(!h afforded the means of lowering ,a^ arm- 
chair, w ell secured and fastened, down to the flat shelf on* 
w hieh the sufferers had roosted. Their joy at hearing the 
preparations going on for their deliverance was con- 
siderably qualified when they beheld the jirecarious 
vehicle by means of whicli they were to be cf'iiveyexl to 
upper air. ft swung about a yard free of the sjiot which 
they occupi('d, obeying each impulse of the tempest, the 
empty air all around it, and depending upon the security 
of a ropi*, w hich, in the increasing darkness, had dwindled 
to an almost impercejitible thread, besides the hazard 
of committing a human being to the vacant atmosphere 
in such a slight means of conveyance, there was -the 
fearful danger of the chair and its occupant being dashed, 
either by the wind or the vibrations of the cord, against 
the rugged face of the precipice. But to diminish the 
risk as much as possible, the experienced seaman lu^d let 
down witli tae chair another line, which, being attached 
to it, and held by the jiersons beneath, might serve by 
way of < 7 //, as Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its 
descent in some nivasure steady and regular. Still, to 
commit one’s self in such a vehick , through ^ how ling 
tempest of wind and rain, wdth a beetling precipice above 
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and ap raging abyss below, required that courage wbioh 
desptiir alone can inspire. Vet wild as the sounds and 
sights of d*anger were, both aoove, beneath, and (ground, 
and doubtful and dangerous as the inode of escaping 
appeared to be, Lovel and the old mendicant {fgr(‘{‘d, 
after a moment's consultation, and after the former, by 
a sudden strong pull, had, at liis own imminent risk, 
ascertained the security of the rope, that it w ould be b(\st 
to secure Miss Wardour in the chair, and trust to th(^ 
tenderness and care of those above for her being safely 
craned up to the top of tlie crag. 

‘ Let my father go lirst,’ exclaimed Isal)clla ; ‘ for 

Gcxl’s sake, my friends, place him lirst in safety ! ’ 

‘ It cannot be, Miss Wardour,’ said Lovel ; ^ your life 
must be first seemed — the rope which bears your wcMght 
may ’ 

’ 1 will not listen to a reason so sellish ! ’ 

‘ Blit ye maun listen to it, my bonny lassie,’ said 
Ochiltree, ‘for a’ our lives de])cnd on it--bi*sidcs, when 
ye get on the tap o' Hu* hough yoiuh^r, ye can gio tliem 
a round guess o' what 's ganging on in this Patmos o* 
ours — and Mir Arthur ’s far by that, as 1 am thinking.’ 

►Struck with the truth of this reasoning, she exclaimed, 
‘ True, most true ; I am ready and willing to un(h*rtake 
the first risk — What shall I say to our friends above ? ’ 

‘ Just to look that their tackle does not graze on the 
face o’ the crag, and to let the chair down and draw' it up 
hooly and fairly -we will halloo when w'c are ready.' 

With the sedulous attention of a parent to a child, 
Lovel bound Misn Wardour with his handkerchief, m‘ck- 
cloth, and the mendicant’s leathern belt, to the back and 
arms of the chair, ascertaining accurately the' security 
of each knot, while Ochiltree kept Sir Arthur quiet. 

‘ What are ye doing wi’ my bairn ? — what are ye doing ? 
— She shall not be separated from me — IsaLol, stay \.ith 
me, I command you ! ’ 

‘ A-iOrdsake, Sir Arthur haud your tongue, and be 
thankful to God that there 's wise.’ folk than you to 
manage this job,' c ied the beggar, worn oiB by the 
unreasonable exclamations of the poor Baronet. 

p 2 
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‘ Far(*^^olK my fathor ! ’ murmurcrl Isabella — fare- 
well, m V - my friends < ’ and, shutting iier eyes, as Edie’s 
c'xpericinfJ^^ recommended, she gave the signal to Lovel,. 
and h(‘ to those who were above. She rose, while the 
chair iri which she sat was kept steady by the line which 
L()V(*1* manag<‘d beneath. With a beating lic'art he 
w'at(iJicd the flutter of her white dress, until the vehicle 
was <Mwa level with the brink of the precipice. 

‘ ( ’anny n()w^ lads, canny now ! ’ exclaimed old 
Mucklcbackit, who acted as commodore; ‘ sw'erve the 
yard a bit Now there ’ there she sits safe on dry land.’ 

A loud shout announced the successful exyierknent to 
her fellow sufferers lameath, who replied with a ready 
and cheerful hallo. Monkharns, in his ecstasy of joy, 
htrippeil Ills greatcoat to WTaf up th? yt)ung lady, and 
would have ]Hdled off his coat and waistcoat for the same 
[)urpose, had he not be(‘n withheld by the cautious (\a^on, 
‘ Hand a care o’ us ! your honour will be killeij Vi’ the 
boast -yt‘’ll no get out o’ your night-cow 1 this fortnight — 
and that will suit us unco ill - Na, na — there's the 
c hariot down by , let twa o’ the ^olk carry the young 
leddy then'.' 

‘ You're rigid,' .'^aid the Anticjuarv, readjusting the 
sleeves and collar of his coat. ‘ you're right, (’axon ; this 
is a naugidy night to^swim in.— Miss Wardour, let mo 
convex you to the chaiiot.’ 

‘ Not for worlds, till I see my father safe.' 

In a few distinct wonls, evincing ho.v much her resolu- 
tion had surniouidcd even the mortal fear of so agitating 
a hazard, she e\]»Iaincd tlu* nature of the situation 
beiu'atfi, and*tne wishes (^.Lovel and Ochiltree. 

‘ Right , right, that 's right too - I should like to see the 
son of Sir (lainelMi de Guardover on dry land myself — 
I ha'e a notion he would sign the abjuration oatlu and 
the' Ragman roll to boot, and acknowledge Queen ^Mary 
to be mulling better thafi she should be, to g^ along.Mde 
my bottle of old port that he ran away from, and left 
scarce begun. But^he’s safe now and here a' comes’ 
(for the ''hair was again lowered, c*ud Sir Arthur made 
fast in it. without much coiisciousiuvs on his own fitfrt) — 
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liere a’ comes — Bowse away, my boys ! canny wi’ him 
— a pedigr/?e of a hundred links is hanging on a ten])enny 
low— the whole barony of nock wdn nock depends on 
three plies of hemp — rcupice jinem^ rcapice /wwcwi — look 
to 3 "our end — look to a ropes end. — Welcome, welcome, 
my good old friend, to firm land, though I cannot kay to 
warm land or to dry land. A cord*for ever against. fifty 
fathom of water, though not in the sense of the base 
])roverb— a geo for the phrase better fnifi. per ftnieytiy 
than sus. per col/.' 

While Oldbuck ran on in this way, Sir Arthur was 
safely wrapped in the close embraces of his daughter, 
wlTo, assuming that authority which the cireumstaiiceJ? 
demanded, ordered some of the assistants to convey him 
to the chariot, promising to follow' in a few' minutes. 
tShe lingered on the clitf, holding ati old ef>untr\ man’s 
arnl. to witness ])robably the safety of those whose 
dangers^she had shared. 

* Wliat have w(‘ here V ' said Oldbuc k, as the* \ehu*le 
once more ascended — ‘ what patched and wc'ather-bc^aten 
matter is tins ? ’ Them, as the torches illum(‘d th(‘ rough 
lace and grey hairs of old Ochiltr(*e, ‘ What ! is it thou ? 
- Cc)nie,,t M blocker, 1 must needs be friemds with tlice - 
But who the devil makes up ^our i>arty b(‘sid(‘s ? ’ 

‘ Ane that 's weed worth onv twa o’ us, Monkbarns ; 
it ’s the young strangc'r lad they ca’ Lovcl— and he’s 
l»ehaved this blessed night as if he had tliree lives to rely 
rtn, and w as w illing to w aste them a’ rathcT than endangc*r 
It her folks. Ca’ hoolj', sirs, as yc* wad win an auld man’s 
blcAsing ’ - mind th(»re ’s naebody below now* to baud thc‘ 
gy — 11 ae a care o’ the Cat'sdug corner — bide wcel aff 
Crummic’s-horn ! ’ 

‘ Have a care indeed,’ echoed Oldbuck. ‘ W’hat ! is it 
my rara avis- my black swan— my phocmix of com- 
panions in a jiost-ehaise ? — take care of him, Muckle- 
backit.’ 

‘ As muckle care as if he were a greybeard o’ brandy; 
and I canna take mair if his hair w ere like John Harlowe’s. 
— Yo ho, my hearta . bow se away w'ith him ! ’ 

LfOvel did, in fact, run a much greater risk than any of 
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luM ])ro(*iirsors. His weight was not suflicient to render 
Ins aseent steady amid such a storr» f)f wiqd, and he 
swung Jik(i an agitated pendulum at the mortal risk of 
being daslied against the rocks. Ihit he was young, bold, 
and active, and, with the assistance of the beggar’s stout 
piked’stafT, which he liad retained by advice of the pro- 
pri(‘U)r, (‘ontriv(‘d 1(5 bear himself from the face of the 
])reeipi 4 *e, arul th(‘ y(‘t more hazardous projecting cliffs 
whicli \an«‘(l its surface, 'fossed in (‘mpty spac^e, like an 
idh* and unsubstantial feather, with a motion that 
agitated th(‘ lirain at once w ith fear and w ith dizziimss, he 
r('tain(‘d his alert n(‘ss of exertion and ])resence of mind ; 
and it was not until he was safely groundcKl upon the 
siiinmit- of the cliff, that he felt temporary and giddy 
sickn(‘ss As he rei'overed frohi a sort of half swoon, he 
cast his (‘V(*s eag(Tly around. The o))j(‘Ct wlr'di they 
would most willingly have sought was already m the act 
of vanishing. ll(‘r white garment was just di.sceniible as 
slu‘ follow (‘d on the patli which her father had taken. 
Sh<‘ had linger(‘d till she saw' the l^st of their company 
rescued from dang(T, and until sh(* had bcM'n assured by 
tiu* hoar.s(* voice of .Miicklebackit , that ‘ the callaiit had 
come off wi’ unbnzzed bancs, and tlmt he ^ as btit in 
a kind of dwam,’ Hut l..ovel wa.s not aware that she had 
exprc.sMsl in his fatt* even this dem(‘e of interest, which, 
though nothing mon* than was due to a stranger who had 
a.ssisted her in such an hour of ])enl,,he would have gladly 
purchased by braving even more imnfiiu'iit danger than 
h(» had that evening been expo.s(‘d to- Tlie b(\ggar she had 
already commanded to come toKnockw innoekthat nifS^ht. 
H(‘ made an excuse. ‘ Th/m to-morrow' h't me see \ou.’ 

T’he old man [iromi.sed to obey. Oldbuek thrust some- 
thing into his hand Ochiltnv lookisl at it by the torch- 
light, and returned it -*Na, iia ! 1 never tak gowd — 
besiiles, Moi.kbarns, ye wad maybe be rueing it the 
morn.’ Then turning to the group of lishermen and 
peasants Now', sirs, wha will gie me a supper and some 
clean pease -strae ? ’ 

* I,’ ‘ and T,’ ‘ and I,' answeren.! many a ready voice. 

‘ Aw eel, since sae it and I can only sleep hi a*e*bam 
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at aneo. I'll gao down w i’ Saimdors Miu*lvl(*backit lie haf= 
ay aPsonp o' something comfort a bio about his biggiiig- 
and, bairns, Til maybe live id put ilka ane o’ ye in luiiul 
some ither night that ye hae promised mo (juarters and 
my awmoiis ’ ; and a\\ay he went with the Hshefinan. 

Oldbuck laid tlie hand of strong possession on Lf)V(*l -- 
‘ Deil a stride ye'a go to Fairport thiv. night, 3 'oung nyin — 
you must go home with me to JMonkbarns. Wiiy, man, 
you haver be*‘n a hero— a perfect Sir William Wallace, by 
all accounts. (Vmie, my good lad, take hold of my arm ; 
— I am not a yirime support in such a wind — but C\ixon 
shall help us out — here, you old idiot, come on the other 
sick* of me. — And how the deil got you down to that 
infernal Ressy’s Apron, as they call it ? Ress, said tlu'V ? 
Why, curse her, she has spread out that vile pennon or 
banner jof womankind, like all the rest of her sex, to 
alhfre her votaries to death and headlong ruin.’ 

‘ 1 hbve been yiretty wc4l accustomed to climbing, and 
I have long observed fowlers practise* that jiass dowm 
the clifT,’ 

‘ Rut how’, in the name of all that is wondcTfuI, came 
you to discover the danger of the pettish Raronet and his 
far more c^eserving daughter *: * 

* I saw’ them from the verge of the precipice.* 

‘From the verge ! — umph — Ancl what possessed you, 
dumom pindcrc prncul de rupe — tliough duynosa is not 
the approjiriate ejuthet — what the* deil. man, tem])t(‘d \(‘ 
to the verge of tin craig *' ’ 

‘ Why — I like to see the gathering and growling of a 
coming storm — or, in >our own clas^-ical language, 
Mr. Oldbuck, snare mari manno — and so if .th but here 
we reach tliC turn to Fairport. 1 must wi.sli \ou gorxi- 
night.’ 

‘ Not a step, no. a pace, not an inch, iifrt a shathmont, 
as I may say, — the meaning of which wor ' has ])uz./Jed 
many that think themselves antiquaries. 1 am clear we 
should read snlmon-U ttfjth for Hhntliviont' s -length. You 
are aware that the space allot tf*d ffrr tin* passage of 
a salmon through a lam. dike, or weir, hy statute, is tlie 
length within which a full-giown pig can tuni himself 
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round. Now T heave a scheme to prove, that, us terrestrial 
, ohjeets were thus ap])e.aled to ft)r aseei^aining suhmurine 
rneasununent, so it must Be supposed that tfie produc- 
tions of th<* water were estahlished as gauges of the extert 
of land ■ Shathniont- salrnont — you see the close alli- 
ance of tile sounds ; dropping out two h's, and a /, and 
assuming an /, makes the whole difTiTcuiee- T .wish to 
H(*av(‘i| no antiquarian deri\ati()n had demanded heavier 
eoncf ^sions.' 

‘ I Jut, mv dear sir, 1 really must go home -1 am wet to 
th(' skin.’ 

‘Shalt have my night-gown, man, and slip])ers. and 
eat<*h tlu‘ antiquarian fe\er as nuai do the plague, hy 
wealing infected garnuaits. Nay. 1 know what you 
would he at \ou are afraid to put th(* old bachelor to 
charges. Hut is there not tlu^ nunains of that glorious 
eliiek(‘n-[)ie which, into arhiino, is Ixdter cold than hot 
~ and that bottle of my ohhvst ])ort , out of which tlie silly 
brain-sick Haroiud. (whom I cannot ])ar(lon, since he* has 
escaped breaking his neck) had just taken one glass, when 
his intirm noddle went a wool-gathering after ( Janu'h n de 
( Juardin (‘r ? ’ 

So sa\ ing, lu* dragged L(»vcl forwanj, till tlu‘ Palmer's 
Port of Monkbarns n'ccived them. Never, perha])s, had 
it aiimitted two ])edcstrians more needing rest ; for 
Monkbanrs fatigue luul been in a degree vitv contrary 
to his usual habits, and his more young and robust 
companion had that evtuung undergone agitation 
miiul which had harassed and wearusl him eviai more 
than his e.xtraordinary exertions of body. 


The Autoj 'ury, bSlo. 
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1774-1843 

THK BATTLE OF THAFALOAR 

N ETX)N arrived ofT Cadiz on tlie 29th of SeptenilxT 
— Ids l)irthday. Feariiifij that, if the enemy Uiew ids 
force, they miulit l)e deterred from ventiiriiiij; to st'a. Ik' 
kept out of M"ht of laud, desired Collinp\o()d to tiro no 
salute, and hoist no colours ; ami wrote to (Jihraltar, to 
recjuest tlie force of the fl(‘(‘t rniglit not he inserted tlu*n‘ 
inihe dnzrltr. His reception in the Medil(Tram‘an lli‘(‘t. 
was as ^ratifyin^ as tlie fan‘well f>f his count r\ imm at 
Port^^mouth : thetitlicers t\ho (*ame on hoard to welcome 
him, fopjot his rank as commander, in tluur joy at s(*em^^ 
IiiirfaLMin. On tlu' day of his arrival, \dlleneu\(» nceised 
orders lo put to sea tin' first opportunity. Villeneu\(‘, 
how’ev<T, ln*sitat('d, when he ln*ard that Xf‘Ison had 
nssumed.the command. He called a (‘ouncil of war , and 
their determination was, that it would not he expedient, 
to le.ivi* Cadiz, unless th(‘y had reason to h(‘he\e tlnmi- 
selves Mn’M^er by one-thinl than the Ibitish force In 
the |)uhlic measurers of this country s<*ereey is s(*ldoni 
praeticahle, and seldomer attempted here. liowf*\(T, hy 
the precaution.s of Nelson, and the wim* nnsisiires ot the 
admiialty, the enemy were for once kejit in imioraiiec* ; 
f«r as the ships apj.omted to reinforce the Mediterranean 
fleet w'cre dispatched singly, each as soon as it was 
ready their collected nuinher was not stated in the 
newspapers, and their arn\al was not kimwii to tin' 
enemy Bin the enemy knew that Admiral Louis, with 
six sail, had been (h'taehcil for stores and wati'r to 
Oihr.iltar. Accid<*iit aLo eoiitrihuterl to mak(* the French 
a<lmiral doubt whether Nelson himself had ai lUally taKcn 
the command. An American, lately arrived from 
Enjnand, maintained that it was impo.ssible- for In* had 
seen him only a few’ days before in L(.adon ; and, at that 
time, there W’as no ru.nour of his going again to sea. 

TIk station which Nelson had chosen was some fifty or 
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sixty mil(‘S to the \\(‘st of Codiz, near Capo St. Mary's. 
At ttiis (liKtanoci ho liopod to doooy th(»enoiny/)ut, while 
h(' ^iiai*dod ajfjiinst tho dantror of beinf^ o'aupht with a 
wostorJy wind iioar Cadiz, and driven \Mthin tho Straitn. 
Tlio b1ooka(l(‘ of tho jiort was rigorously onforood, in 
ho[)os'tliat tlio oonil)in(‘d tleot miglit bo forood to soa by 
want. 'l’h(‘ Danish tossols, thorofore, which wort* oarrv- 
intr ])r<»visionH from tho Fronoh jiorts in tho bay, undor 
tli(‘ nanio of Danish ])roporty, to all tho little ]>orts from 
A\ amont(* to Algo(;iras, from wlionoo tb(‘y wiTo oonvoyod 
in coasting boats to (’adiz, w'oro soiz(»d. Without tliis 
proper exertion of ])ower, tho blockade would have Ikm'ii 
n*nd(‘rod nugatory, by the advantage thus taken of the 
iKMitral Hag. Tho supplies from Franco were thus 
(‘lU'otually out olT. There was now' evbry indication that 
tho enemy would speedily venture out ; oflieers and men 
W(‘re in tlie highest spirits at the prospect of giving taem 
a d(‘eisive blow' ; such, indeed, as would ])ut a;i end to 
all furtluT contest upon the seas, 'riieatrieal amusements 
W(’re ]»erformed (‘very evening in nu)st of the ships : and 
(iod mrr the King was the hymn with which the sports 
eonehuled. ‘ I verily believe,’ said Nelson ([writing on 
the r»th ot October), ' that the countin' will s >on be put 
to sonu' e.\])ense on my account ; (‘it her a monument, or 
a new' ])cnMon and honours ; for I have not the smallest 
doubt but that a very few days, alnio.st hours, will put 
us in battle. 'I’he succe.ss no man can innure : but for 
tlu* lighting thi'in, if they c*an be got At, T pledge mxsolf. 
“ 'The sooiu'r the bettt r : I don't like to ha\(* tlu'se things 
u]>ou my mind 

On t\e Pth, Nid.son sent C(»llingwood what he called, in 
his diary, the N(*lson-toiich. ‘ 1 send you,' .said he, ‘ my 
plan of attack, as tar as a man dare vtuiture to guc'^s at 
the very uncertain position the enemy may be found in : 
bur it is to place you ptTfcctly at ease respecting my 
intentions, and to give full scope to your judgement for 
carrying t hem into elTect . W o can, my dear Coll, have no 
little j(‘alousies. \\ e have only onf' great object in view', 
that of '.nnihilating our enemies, ana getting a glorious 
peace for our country No man has more coafiaence in 
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anotlier than I have in j^ou ; and no man will render your 
services more justice than your very old friend Nelson 
ind feronte.’ The order of sailing was to be the erder of 
battle : the fleet in twa lines, with an advanced sq^iadron 
:)f eight of the fastest sailing two-deckers. The second in 
liommand, liaving the entire direction of his line, was to 
break through the enemy, about the twelfth ship from 
their rear : he would lead through the centre, find the 
LidvanceJ sq^iadron was to cut off three or four ahead of 
the centre. This plan was to be ada])ted to the strength 
of the enemy, so that they should always be one-fourth 
superior to those whom they cut olT. Nelson said, ‘ That 
his admirals and captains, knowitig his pn^eist* obj(‘et to 
be that of a close and decisive action, would supply any 
defici(*ncv of signals, and act accordingly. I n case signals 
cannot be seen or clearly understood, no caj)tain can do 
wro'ng it Ik^ j)laces his shij) alongside that of an (‘luuny.’ 
One of the last orders of this admirable man was, that the 
name and himily of every officer, seaman, and marine, 
who might be killed or wounded in action, sliould lx*, as 
soon as possible, r(‘turned to him, in orilcT to be trans- 
mitted to the chairman of tin* patriotic fund, that tin* 
case migh. be taken into consklcration, f(jr the benclit 
of the sufferer, or his family. 

About half-past nine in the* rnc-ning of the Iffth, the 
J/urs, being the neare.^t to tlu* ilet*t (ft tin* ships which 
formed the line of c'unmuiiKaition with the lrigat(\s in 
shore, repeated tlu* signal, that the enemy w (*!'(; (‘oniing 
out of port. The wind was at this tiiiu* \ery light, with 
]>artial bree/A*s, mo.stly from the S S.W. Nelson orderi‘d 
the signal to be mad(* for a chascj m the south-(‘ast 
quarter. Anoiit tw'o, the repeating ships announced that 
the enemy were at sea. All night the Jhitish thjct con- 
tinued under all sail, steering to the south-east. At day- 
break they were in the entrance of the Straits, but tlio 
enemy were not in sight. About seven, one of t luj frigates 
made signal that the enemy were bearing north. Upon 
this the Victory hove ; and shortly afterwards Nelson 
made sail again to the northward. In the afternoon the 
wind blew fresh from the south- .v(*st, and the English 
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bogan to fear that the foe migjit be forc^..* x^iii^n lo 
}K)rt. A little before sunsej,, however, fllaekwood, in the 
JCuryalns^ telegrajdied, that they aj)peared determined 
to go ^o the \\estward — ‘ And that,’ said the admiral, in 
his diary, ‘they shall not do, if it is in the power of 
Melson and Bronte to ])revent them.’ Nelson had signi- 
iied to Blackwood, fliat he «lepended ujion him* to kcc]) 
sight of th(‘ enemy. They were observed so well, that 
all th(*ir motions wen* nuule known to him * and. a*' they 
wore tw'ie(*. he infern‘d that th(‘y were aiming to keep 
tin* port of (‘adiz open, and would retreat there as soon as 
they saw the British lleet for this reason lit* was \erv 
careful not to a])proa(*h near enough to lx* se<*n bv thVm 
tluring lilt* night. At tlaybrea^i tin* e()ml>in(*d ilet'ts wen* 
distinctly se(*n from th<* Viclnnjs tleek, formt*d in a close 
lint* of battlt* ahf*ad, on the starboard tack, ahoitt tw(*lve 
inilt's to ItM'wanI, anti stantling to ihi* soutli (hir fleet 
consisted of t wenty'.M‘\t‘n sail of tin* line, and ftnir fri- 
gates ; theirs of thirty-thi'ee anti .‘"CNen larLn* injates. 
'riieir supeiutrity was irit'att*!’ in si/g* and wt'ight ol int‘tal, 
than in numbt‘rs. 'I'hey had tour thou*- au^l troops on 
btmnl ; and the bt*st ritV*men wht> ttmid be proeun‘d, 
many t»f them Tsrolese, wt*re disperst'tfthroiiLdi.the ^^hijis 
lattlt* thtl tin* 'r\n)lese, and litth* diti tin* S|)aniaiiN, at 
that day, imagine wh’t InuTors the wieketl t\rar.t wht)iii 
the\ serxetl was JSreparing for tlnir country. 

Stx)n after tla\ light Nt'Uon eann^upon lieek. '^riie -1st 
<»f Oettiher was a festixal in his tamiTv, because t>n tlitlt 
day his iiiiele, Ua])tain Suckling, in Wm* preadntunjht, with 
two other liiv’-of-batth* ships, hatl beaten oft a Tn'iieh 
stpiadron ot four .sad of the line, and thn‘e frigates. 
Nelson, with that sort of superstititm from which few' 
persons are entirely exempt, had more than once ex- 
prei.sed his persuasion that this was to be the day of his 
iiattle also ; and he was well pleased at seeing his pre- 
diction about to be ventied. Tin* wind was now from the 
west, light breezes, with a long heavy swell. Signal was 
made to bear down upon the ene'iiy in two lines . and 
the Heel set all sail. Collingwoml, in the Royal JSovcretyn, 
led the lee line of thirteen ships; the ric/ury *led the 
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iveatlfcr line of fourteen. Having seen that all was as it 
!ihoiil(l be. Nelsoit retired to his cabin, and wrote the 
following prayer ; 

May the great God, whom I worship, grant to my 
:*ountry, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glcnious victory, and may no misconduct in anV oiu' 
tarnish it ; and may humanity after victory be Ihc-pn'- 
(loininant feature in the British fleet ! E or myselfcindix i- 
dually , I commit my life to Him that made me ; and may 
His blessing alight on my endeavours for siTving my 
country faithfully ' To Him I resign mys(‘lf. and the 
just cause which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen ! 
Anlen ’ Amen ! * 

Blackwood went on board the Viclonj about six. He 
fofind him in good spirits, but v(*ry calm ; not in tluit 
exhilara+ion which Ik* had h it upon ent(‘ring into battle 
at Aboiikir and Gopenhagen : he knew’ that his own life 
would be particularly aimed at, and seems to have looked 
for death with almost as sure an (*\|K*etation as for 
victory. His whole attention was fixed ujum the en(‘my. 
They tacked to the northward, and f()rm(‘d th(‘ir line* on 
the larboard taek ; thus bringing tin* shoals of Trafalgar 
and fd. P( Iro under the lee ot the British, and k(‘e}>ing 
th(* iHU’t of Cadi/ op(*n for themsehes. 'Phis was judua- 
ously done* and Nebon, aware of all the* ad\antag<‘s 
whu li it gave them, made* signal to prepare to aiiebor. 

\'illeneu\e was a skilful seaman . worthy of .ser\ing 
a better master, and a better caii.‘*e. His plan (jf riefeneo 
w’as as well eoneeiv(*<l, and as <aiginal. as the plan of 
attav‘k. He formed the fleet in a double hm* ; e\erv 
alternate ship being about a cable's length to windward 
of her second ahead and astern. Xc*l>on, certain of a 
triiun];hant i^sue to the day, a.sked Blackwood what Ik* 
shouUi consider as a victory. That ofticer arisw ered , t hat , 
considering the liandsome way in which halt I, * was often d 
by the enemy, their apparent determination for a fair 
trial of strength, and the situatifin of the land, ho thoiiglii 
it would he a glorious result if fourieen were captured 
He replieci : ‘ I snail not be satistied with than 
twenty.* iSoon afteiward.s he asked him, if he did not 
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tliink there was a signal wanting. Capt. BlaelAvoocl 
made answer, that he thoughf the wi^iole fleet seemed 
very el«arly to understand what tli(*y were about. These 
words wen^ scarcely s[)okcn before that signal was made, 
which will h(‘ remenih(Te<l as long as the language*, or 
(‘ven tb(* meunory, of England shall (‘iidure ; Nelson’s last 
signal’ ‘ En(jlani) •i:xi’K(’TS evkhy man will* do his 
duty!* It was recci\cd throughout the fh‘(‘t with a 
shout of answering acclamation, made su^ihine by the 
spirit wiiicli it breathed, and the feeling which it ex- 
])ressed. ‘ Now,’ said J^ord Nelson, ‘ 1 can do no more. 
We must trust to the great Disposed of all events, and the 
justice of our cause*. I thank (lod for this great oppor- 
tunity of doing my duty.' 

lb* won* that day, as usual, his adhiiral's frock coat, 
bearing on the* l(‘ft breast four stars, of the ddferent 
ordc‘rs with whic*h he* was invested. Ornaments w/iich 
rend(‘red him so conspic’uous a mark for the enc'mV, were 
b(*held with ominous apprehensions by his ollicers. It 
was known that then* were ritl(‘mc*n on board the French 
ships ; and it could luit be doubted but that his life w ould 
b(* particularly aimed at. They communicated their fears 
to each othc‘r ; and the surgeon, Mr. Bi*atty, spoke to the 
chaplain, J)r. Scott, and to Mr. Scott, the public secn*- 
tary, desiring that some person would entreat him to 
change his drcv'^s, or cover the stars : hut they knew’ that 
such a re(juc*st would highly disple^ise him. * In honour 
I gained them,' he had said, when* such a thing hrd 
been hinted to liim formerly, ‘and in hemour I will die 
witli them.' Mr. Beatty, however, wohld not have been 
deterred by any fear of exciting his dispWsure, from 
speaking to him himself upon a subject in wllich the weal 
of England, as well as the life of Nelson, was concerned - 
but he was ordi'red from the deck before he could find an 
opportunity. This was a point upon which Nel.son’s 
ollieers kiicw that it was hopeless to remonstrate or 
reason with him ; but both IRackwood, and his own 
captain, Hardy, represented to him how advantageous to 
the fleet it would be for him to keep out of action as long 
as jKwsihle ; and he cemsented at la^t to let tho Ltilathan 
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and file Ttmtraire, which were sailing abreast of the 
Victory, bq ordered to pass ah^‘ad. \"et e\ en here the last 
infirmity of this noble mind was indulged, for these ships 
could not ])ass ahead if the Victory continued to carry all 
her sail ; and so far was Nelson from shortening sail, that 
it w as evident he took pleasure in })ressing on, and render- 
ing it impossible for them to obey his ow n orders. Adong 
swell was setting into the bay of Ca<liz : our ships, •crowd- 
ing all sail, moved majestically before it, with light winds 
from the south-west. Thi‘ sun shone on the sails of the 
enemy ; and their well-formed line, with their nunu'rous 
three-deckers,* made an appearance w hich any other 
assailants would have thought formidable ; but the 
British sailors only admired the beauty and the sfilendour 
of 'the spectacle ; and, in full coiilidcmce of winning what 
they saw', remarked to each other, what a line sight 
yonder shijis would make at JSpithcad ! 

The French admiral, from the Bucentaure, Ixdield the 
new manner in which his enemy was advancing- Nelson 
and Collingwood each leailmg his Inu* ; and pointing them 
out to his ofheers, he is said to have exclaimed, that su(‘h 
conduct could not fail to be sucees.sful. Yet Villcneuvt* 
had made his own dispositions with the utmost skill, and 
the beets under his command waited for the attack with 
jxirfect coolness. Ten minutes bef(‘re twelve th(*v ojxuied 
their tire. Eight or nim* of the ships immediately ahead 
of the Victory, and across her bow's, bred singh; guns at 
her, to ascertain wiiether she was yet within their range. 
As soon as Nelson perceived that their shot ])asscd ov(»r 
him, he desired Blackwood, and Eajit. IVowse, of th(‘ 
Bin us, to repair to their respective frigates ; and, on 
their way, to tell all the captains of the line-of-batth* 
ships that he depended on their exertions , and that 
if by the prescribed mode of attack they fouru* it 
impracticable to get into action immediatcK , they might 
adopt whatever they thought best, provided it led them 
quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As they were 
standing on the front of the poop, Blackwood took 
him by the hand, saying, he hoped soon to nj^urn and 
find him In possession of twenty prizes. He replied. 
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‘ (iod bless you, Blackwood ^ I shall never sce^you 
again ’ 

N(‘lson’8 column was sicerco about two points more toi 
the m^rth than (^olliiigwood's, in order to cut oil the 
enemy’s escape into Oadiz : the I(‘e line, therefore, was 
first engaged. ‘ Se(*,’ cried Nelson, jiointing to the Royal 
Rovvfvujn, as she sfeer(‘d right for tin* centre* of the 
eiierny^ line, cut through it astern of the Sanin AtniUj 
thr(‘(*-deek(*r, and engagtsl Iht at the muzzle of her guns 
on llu‘ siarboard side: ‘see how that noble fellow*, 
(/ollingwood, carries hisshifi into action ’ * (’ollinirwood, 
d(*light(Ml at being tirst in tlie lu'at of the fire, and know- 
ing the fe(‘lmgs of his conitnaiKh'r and old friend, turned 
to his ea])tain, and exclaimed : ‘ Rotherham what 

would Nelson gi\e to be here’’ 'Roth thcM* hraVe 
oflieers, p(‘rhaps.at this moment thought of Xi'Non with 
gratitiule, for a eireumstanee* which had o(‘eurred on‘the 
preceding day. Admiial (’ollingwood, with some ot the 
captains, lia\ing goiH* on l>nard tlu* Virlttry, to i(<*(ive 
instructions, Nelson m(|Uired ot hpn, where hi^ captain 
was V and was told, in rcjily, that they W(‘^f‘ not upon 
good terms with each o^her. ’ T(‘rms ’ * said Nt*lson ; 
‘good ti'ims with each other’’ Inrtuediatidy he sent 
a la)at for (’aptain RotlH*rham , led him. as sc>«>n as he 
arri\ed, to (’olhugwoe 1 , and saying. ‘ Look , \ondcrare 
the enem\ ' ’ hade them shake hands like Kniihshmen. 

Idle enemy eontinu(*d to tire a ^un at a linu' at the 
Victory, till the\ saw that a shot had throiijh h#r 
main-top-gallant .sad , thiui they opeiu'd their broad- 
sides. filming "hit'lly at her rigging, m the hope of* dis- 
abling her before .she eouM elo.se with them. NeUon. as 
u.sual, hi'id ho'sted se>eral flags, lest one should be shot 
awa\. 'riic enemy showed no «*olours till late in the 
action, when they began to feel the ncce.ssity of having 
them to strike. F or this rea.MUi, the Santis^ima T / < ludad, 
Ni'lson s old acquaintance, as he u.sed to call h«r. was 
distinguishable onl\ by her four decks : and to the bow 
of this opponent he ordered thi Victory to be stecj*(‘d. 
Meant ihic an incessant raking tire was ke])t up upon the 
Victory. 'I'he admiral's secretary w us one of the first w ho 
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fell ; lie was killed by a cannon-shot while conversing 
with Hardy. Caj)4:. Adair of the marines, with the help 
of a *sailor, endeavoured to remove the body; from 
Nelson’s sight, w ho had a great regard for Mr. Scott : but 
he anxiously asked ; ‘ Is that poor Scott that 's gbne ? ’ 
and being informed that it was indeed so, (‘xelartned : 
‘ Poor fellow ! ’ Presently, a double-headed shot struck 
a party of marines, who w'cre drawn up on the powp, and 
killed eight them : upon which Nelson immediately 
desired Capt. Adair to disperse his men round the ship, 
that they might not suffer so much from being together. 
A few minutes afterwards a shot struck the fore-brace 
bits on the quarter-deck, and passed betwcMui Nelson 
and Hardy, a s})liriter from the bit tearing off Hardy's 
bift'kle, and brinsiitg his foot. Both stopped, and looked 
anxiously at eacli other, each supposed the otlicr to be 
woiftuled. Nelson then smiled, and said, ‘This is too 
warm work, Hardy, to last long.’ 

The Victory had not yet returned a single gun ; lifty of 
her men had been by tliis time killed or wound(*d. ami Iht 
main-to])-mast, with all her studding sails and her 
booms, shot away. Nelson declared, that, in all his 
battles, hr had seen nothing whieli surpas.^(‘d tin* (‘ool 
courage of his crew on this occasion. At four minutes 
after twelve, she opened her lire from both sid«*.'> of her 
deck. It was not possible to break the emuny's hm* with- 
out running on board one of their ships : Hardy in- 
formed him of this, and asked him which h(‘ would jirefer. 
Nelson replied : ‘Take your choice. Hardy, it do(‘s not 
signify much.’ Ine master was ordered to juit the helm 
to })ort, and the Victory ran on board tlie loutafjlr , just 
as her tillei ropes were shot away. Thi‘ French shij) 
received her with a broadside ; then instantly let down 
her lower deck ports, for bar of being boarded thn|ugh 
them and never afterwards tired a great gua during the 
action Her tops, like those of all the enemy’s ships, 
were filled with rillemen. Nelson never placed musketry 
in bis tops ; he had a strong dislike t ) the practice ; not 
merely because it eiiuangers setting tire to tlu* sails, but 
also becauie it is a luurderous sort of warfare, by w Inch 
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individuals may sufTor, and a commcandor now and then 
be picked ofY, but which never can iocide the fa'te of 
a gen(‘»-al enfj;€agenient. 

(Ja])tain Harvey, in tlie Thm'raire, fell on board the 
liedoiitablc on th(i otluT side. Anollier enemy was in like 
manner on Ixiard the Tv me ra ire ; so that these four shijis 
forired as compact 'a tier as if they had been moored 
tofi;elli''r, tlieir ln'ads lyinjjj all the same way. The lieu- 
tenants of th(7 Victor!/ y seeiiif' this, depressed their ^uns 
of the middle and lower decks, and iired with a dimin- 
ished charj'e, lest the sliot should pass through, and 
injure tlu' Tnnvrairc. And be(*aust‘ there was danger 
tliat tlie Hedou table might take lire from the lower-(ieck 
guns, the inuzzk's of which touched her side when they 
W(‘ri7 run out, the lireman of each gun stood ready with 
a buckcit of water ; wliich, as soon as the gun was dis- 
charged, he (lashed into tlie hole made by the shot. An 
incessant lire was kept up from the Victory from both 
sides ; her larboard guns ])laying upon the Buccntauie 
and the huge Santissima Trinidad. 

It had been part of Nelson's prayer, that the British 
lleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory 
which he oxjiected. Setting an example himself, he tw ice 
gav(7 orders to ct*ase liring u|)on the lledoutabley supjio.sing 
tliat she had struck, because her gri'at guns were silent ; 
for, as she carried no Hag, there was no iiK'ans of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which he had thus 
twice spared, he received his death. A ball lin'd from 
her mizen-top, which, in the then situation of the two 
vi'ssels, was not more than lifteen yanls from that part 
of th(' deck .\h('re he was standing, struck the epaulette 
on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the 
heat of action, lie fell upon his face, on the spot which 
was covered w ith his jioor secretary's olood. Hardy, w ho 
wa« a few st-ps from him, turning round, saw three men 
raising him u]). ‘ They have done for me at last, Hardy,’ 
said he ‘ I hope not,’ cried Hardy. ‘ Yes ! ’ he replied ; 
* my back-bone is shot through.’ Yet even now, not for 
a moment losing his presence of mind, he observed, as 
they were carrying him aowm the ladder, that the tiller 
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ropes •which had been shot away, were not yet replaced, 
»and ordered that rew ones should be rove iinmediatt'ly : 
4hen,1thatlie mi"ht not be seen by the crew, he tQok out 
his handkerchief, and covered his face and his stars. 
Had he but cone(*alod these badges of hoiu)ur fnfin tlu’ 
enemy, England. ]H'rhaps, would not hav(‘ Iiad eanse to 
receive ^ith sorrow the news of tht» battle of Trafajj^ar. 
The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dyn^^ in(‘n, 
over wiiose bodies he was with some dilliculty conveyed, 
and laid u])on a jiallet in tlie inid^hipnicTrs l)erth. It was 
soon perceived, ujion examination, that the wound was 
mortal. This, how(‘\er, was conccrdcd from all except 
("apt. Jfard\’, the cliaplain, and the medical atl('ndanta. 
He himself bein" certain, from the sensation in Ids back, 
and tlu; gush of bkftxl he felt momently w ithin Ins bn‘ast, 
that no Jiuman care could avail him, insisted tliat tlu? 
sur^^'on should leave him, and attend to those to whom 
he might b<‘ usefid ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ you can do nothing 
for me.’ All that could bo done was to fan him witli 
paper, and frequently to give him kunonade to alleviate 
Ids intense thirst. He w^as in great pain, and (‘Xjiressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, which now 
began to declare itself. As olten as a ship struck, tbo 
crew of the Victory hurraed ; and at every hurra, a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in tlie eyes, and marked 
the countenance of the dying hero. Jiut he became im- 
patient to see Capt. Hardy ; and as that olliecT, tliough 
often sent for, could not leave the dc'ck. Nelson f(‘ar(‘{l 
that some fatal cause preventtHi him, and rej)eat^*dly 
cried : ‘ Will no one bring Hardy to me ? He must be 
killed ! He is surely dead ’ ' An hour and ten rftiiHit(*s 
elapsed froni the time when Nelson received his wound, 
before Hardy could come to him. They snook hands in 
silence ; Hardy in vain struggling to sujipress the feebngs 
of that most painful and yet sublimcst mon cut. ‘ 
Hardy,’ said Nelson, ‘ how goes the day with us ? ’ 
‘ Very well,' replied Hardy ; ‘ ten ships have struck, but 
five of the van have tecked, and show' an intention to 
bear down upon the Victory. I have called two or three 
of oui fresih ships round, and have no doubt of giving 
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t Ik III a (Iruhliiiif?.’ ‘ 1 hope,’ said Nelson, ‘ none of our 
ships have Hlnick ? * Hardy answered ‘There was no 
fear of that ’ Then, and not till then. Nelson spoke of 
himself. ‘ I am a d(‘ad man. Hardy,’ said he : ‘1 a>u 
»^oin;j; fast . it will he all over with me soon ’ Hardy 
oli.served, that h(* hopc‘d Mr Beatty eould yet hold out 
some prosp<‘et of lih . ‘ Oh no ! ' he replieil : ‘at is im- 

po.s>il)le. My haek is shot through. Beatty will tell ^ou 
so.' ( \ip1 . Hardy tlnui, onee more, shook hands w'ith him, 
and, with a heart almost liurstinjx, hast(‘n<*d upon deck. 

By tliis time all fe<*lin^ below the br(‘ast was pine , and 
Nelscui, havine made the surp*on asia'rtain this, said to 
him • ‘ You know 1 am pme, 1 know* it. I f(‘el something 
risinir in my br(‘ast ’ - putting liis hand on his left sid(‘ — 
‘whieh tells m<‘ so’ Ami upon Beatty's inquirhif; 
whether hi-^ pain was \er\ i»r(‘at ? Ik* ri‘pli(‘d. ‘ *^0 .i^reat, 
that Ik* wish(*d lu* was dead ^'et,' said he, in a h»W(*r 
\oiee, ‘ OIK* would like to live a little lon‘'(‘r too * ('apt. 
Manly, some fifty minut<‘s after lu* had h‘ft the eoek|)it. 
letumed , an<l, aeain takiiii? the hand of hi^ d\ in;' frn*nd 
and eointiMnder, eon;'ratulat(‘d him cm havini' piined a 
voniplett* Metory Mow many of the enemy wt iv takt‘n 
Ik* did not know, as it wa*' impossd)k* to ]»er ‘eivi* thi'iii 
<li.stinetl\ , but fourteen or fifteen at h'.ist. ‘ I’hat *s 
well,’ eried Nelson, ‘ but 1 baiyaini'd for twenty.’ And 
then, in a stroueer \ oiee, lie said: ‘Anchor, Hardy; 
aiu hor ’ Ibnds , upon tlii.s, hinted that .\dmiral Uollinix- 
uium! would l.d\i‘ upon himself the din'ction of allai^-. 
‘Not while 1 li\t*, llaId^.’ said the ih nu: Ni'lson, in- 
elb'eluall\ eiideavounni' to raise himself from the bed . 
* Do y>u anehor ’ His ]'reMous «»rder for jireparimj: to 
anchor had shown how clearly lie foresaw ihe neeos.-ity 
of this. Uresently, eallmi' Hardy back, he said to him in 
a h*w voice, ‘ Don’t throw’ me ovt*rboard : ’ ami he 
tli'sired that lie nnelit be buried by his ])arents. uiih'ss it 
should ]ilease the kins; to order otherwi-e. Then, ‘ Kiss 
me. Hardy.’ said In*. Hardy knelt down and kis.sed his 
i hei'k • and Nelson said. * Ni»w’ I am satistied. Thank 
(h)d. 1 ''ave done my duty.’ Haidy stood over him in 
silenee for a moment or two, then knelt again ami ivisscd 
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liis forehead. ‘ Who is that ? ’ said Nelsoi\ ; and laancr 
informed, Jie repKecl, ‘ Ciod hless you, Hardy/ And 
Hardy then left him — for ever. 

Nelson now desired to he turned upon liis rij^lit side, 
and said, ‘ I wish I liad not left the deck ; for 1 shall soon 
1)0 i^one/ Heath was, indeed, rapidly ap}>roaelnn^*. He 
said to the cha])lain, ‘ Hoetor, 1 have not lieeii a tjrraf 
siiincT.' His arti(*ulatioii now heeame diflicult ; •hut lu‘ 
was (iistinetly heard to say, ‘ Thank (Jod. 1 ha\ e done my 
duty/ These words he repeat«‘dly ])ronount‘ed , and 
they were the last words which he uttered. He (‘Xpii((l 
at thirty minutes after four — three hours and a <juart(‘r 
aft^r lui had reeei\ed his wound. 

Within a (piarter of an hour aftt'r Ni'lf^on was wounded, 
ahtve fifty of the Victort/'s men fell hy t})(‘ laiemy's 
musketry. 'J’hev, however, on tluar ])art, wt^re not idl(' ; 
and*it was not lon^ before there were only two Krenehimai 
left alive in the mr/.en-top of the Rf(l(n(t<thl<^ ( )n(' of tliem 
was the man who had ^iv<‘n th(‘ fatal wound • he did not 
live to hoft--t of what h(‘ had rlom‘. An old ijuai ter-mast»‘r 
had seen him tire ; and easily reeo^nii/.cal him, l>e(‘au-«‘ he 
wore a ^da/ed ('(K'ked hut and a whit(^ frock 1'his 
(ji!.irter-nn /er and two mi<lsliipmen, Mr ( olhnii .v(»orl 
and .Mr. Pollard, were the only p(‘rsons left in tin* l/e- 
/orv S’ poop ; the two midshipimm ke])t linn: at the top, 
and he su])plied tlmiu with < artridLr(*s. Or.foi the Fieneh- 
men. attemptinij: to make his <‘scape (h)un the imein;.', 
wtis shot l»y Mr. Pollard, and fc-ll on the poop, ikit the 
old (piarter-master as lie eried out. ‘That\ lie -that s 
lie.’ and ])ointed at the other, who was eimnni: forward 
to tire atraiii, recei\ed a .shot in his mouth, and tell dead. 
Both the midshipmen then tired at the same time, and 
the fellow dropped in the top. When th(W took poises- 
Sion of the prize, they went into the mizen-lr)p, and 
found him dead, with one hall tliroimh h..s head, and 
another through his breast. 

The Redoutable struck w.lhin twenty minutes after tiie 
fat^l shot had been fipMl from her. Luring that time she 
had been twice on lire — iri her fore-chains ami in her 
ca^tle. The French, as they had done in other battle-, 
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made use in this, of fire-halls and other combustibles ; 
implements of destructioi^ which other nations, from a* 
sense 4>f honour and humanity, liavc laid aside ; which 
add to the suiferings of the wounded, without determining 
the issue of the e(jml)jit : which none but the cruel would 
employ and which never can be successful against the 
brave. Once they succeenled in S(*tting fire, from the 
Jiffloulahh, to some ropes and canvas on the Victorf/'s 
booms. Th(^ cry ran through the ship, and reached the 
cockjut : but even this dread! ul cry jirodueed no con- 
fusion : the men displayed that perf(‘ct self-possession in 
danger by which English si'amen arc (•haractoriz(‘d ; they 
extinguished thi' flames on board tlieir own ship, and 
then hasliMied to extinguish them in the enemy, by 
throwing biudvcts of watiT from Ihi^ gaiigw'ay. When 
the liv(i)ntahlc had si ruck, it w as not jiractieable to hoard 
her from the Viciinn , for, tliough the two ships touciied, 
the ujiper works ot b(»th tell in so mu(‘h, that there was 
a great spa<'e between their gangways ; and she could not 
he boanh'd irom the lower or middle decks, bi'cause her 
ports were down. Some of our men went to Lieutenant 
yuillium, and oth’ivd to swim under her bows, and get up 
th(*re ; but it was thought unlit to hazard br .vo lives in 
this maimer. 

What our mt'ii woidd have done from gallantry, some 
of the erew of the Santi'^fuma Tnaidud did to save them- 
selves. riiable to stand the truueiulous lire of the 
r/c/or//, whose larl)(»ard guns ])la\e(i against this great 
four-decker, and not knowing how el>e to esca[)e them, 
nor where else' to betake themselves for protection, many 
of them leaped oNerbo.ird and swam to the I’lV/ony , ami 
were aetiially helpi'd up lier sules by the English iluring 
the action. The Spanianls began the battle with less 
vivacity than their unworthy allies, nut they continued 
it with greaccr linuness. The Argomiutn and Bahama 
w'cre defeiuleil till they had each lost about four huiulreil 
men ; the San Juan ycpomia. no lost three hundred and 
fifty. Often as the superiority of British (‘ourage has 
been pr 'ved against France upon ihc seas, it was never 
more conspicuous th'^n in this decisive conllict. Five 
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of oiii* ships \^"ere engaged muzzle to muzzle \\itii five of 
tlie French. In »11 five^he Frenchinen loucre<l their 
iower^deck* ports, and desert tVl their guns; A\hjl(‘ our 
men eonlinued deliberately to load and lin*, till they harl 
made the victory secure. • 

Once, amidst his suiTerings, Nelson had expressed 
a wish frliat he \^ere dead ; but inwnediately tlie s^iirit 
subdued the pains of death, and he wislu'd to Iive.a little 
longer ; doubtless that he might hear the com]>l(*tioii of 
the victor\ wfiich he had seen so gloriously begun. Tluit 
consolation -that joy — that trium|>h, vas alTord(*d liiin. 
He lived to know that the victory A\as decei\e , and tlu* 
last^guns vhi(*h \\(Te tired at the flying enemy were heard 
a minute or two before he expired. 

From Soutlay's L(ft. of 
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A TKiHK II TNT 

Inintmir linns on fool,* coni iniif^rl I>i* linyttT, 
.1 J ‘nr lunH limit iriL^ liy th<•rnM•lv^*•^. is a iioMn si^Iit. as 
T niiM* uitfiosrd I'nliko tin* <Tnu(‘hiiit: aiirl dastanlly 
liL'^‘1. tln*y (In lint hr in arnlnish tn surprisr Ihrir jury at 
ni^'ht. i)nt taU“ lln‘ lirld with thiMlawn dr.it; r<>vrr. And 
j.:i\r « h.i‘'r to tlir lir*-t anini.il tliat hrraks it, l*r ii whiit 
it in. IV hil<' tlir Inir'^t tp'iiinlrs witii tlirir thmifh*iinL: 

\nirr> I h.ld hrrn tn inrrt i\ pnnrr nf thr t unilv of 
Uiihn.ir SiML'li, nrar Khntiik, in tin* n(‘iL'hl‘'>mhnnd nf 
whj'li I v,.»^ d« tainrd sornr d-iv*^. attrrulrd l»\ a small 
ImmU <»f with half a do/rn of tin* hllN* nn>iin- 

tain-rlrphants, on a in.irrh tnwaids Kamnnn, thr (‘ountry 
nf thr tiimala\a Mnuntams, inhahitrd hy a wild rat'r 
r.'illrd S.Uh- \\ r wrnl h\ M*rrrt and riirintous p.itlis 
thr« Mvli an inimrn-^r trart of rnuntry. . nvt‘rt‘d witli inrr^l 
trt rs a*.d jmiL'h’ I nr\ rr h\ rd .so Ion*: w ithniit srrini,: t hr 
.siin a-o wln*n tnihnii thrniii'h that drrai\ wmld nf shadi* 
Nnt a iJiy rnnld lM\r jMMirtratiMl it sinrr thr rrratmn 
I0\rn thr wiMil'- w.iiniriimr vatzrant" as thr\ air. rould 
find iin riiM.inrr ihrrr In that i*. ri Iasi mi: twilnrlu. 
>.Mrat 4«wl>. ami \ a nipyrr-h.it s Lranihnlh d .ahniit all il.iy 
kaij; hkr *-w allow N in spin. ^ d'lir birds and hrasts whirh 
wrii* \rr\ fi a. larkrd tln-ir natural d\ rs to fli>tiniiiii''h 
thrill all part ikim: nf thr ninimtonnus hiir ni thr yrllnw . 
nin-s\ . .,nil ninnldy ti»'rs ami ]dant,s r.iuns. hair^. 
fo\r'». ami ja* kaU wrrr nf a hnndlru viray 'I'hrrr wrrr 
tnavl-stnols I id tiiin:! irrnupril in knots, whirh in Colour 
and M/t' NO I loM-ly n*>rinhlrti lions rourhim: with thru* 
runs, that wr. knowing; they ahoundrd there, jiropan^l 
tn tlrh'iid our>el\r;. Para.sittral en'i'prrs. pisping, like 
in\sr|f. hir air, had plunged tin ir w ir\ rnoti* in the deep, 
dingy, vegrtahle soil, till tnoir trunks .swelled to tiie hulk 
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nf th(? teak tfoo, up which they had climbed to redden 
ti'^dr* heads and sj^rc'id tfleir scarlet Ihiwers in the sun ; 
ih('u,*as if^ to*inono])(>hze all/thev extended theyis(*lviw 
nn the tops of the hi^he^t trees, fanned by the air, and 
baskinp in sunshine Oh, how I envied them ’ 

‘ You have seen this on a smalh'r scale imai»ine;then. 
my d(*lit!:ht whtm I. accustonu'd from my Nouth .to a 
boundless expanse* of sea and sky, Irft tins gloomv 
twilight, ami burst from the belt of death for so it is 
properly named into brcKid, <»pen. unobseun*d Iiijht 
I blinked like the owl in the sun. shouted in (‘cstasy, and 
le-'plred tin* free air a^ \oii did when \oii enu*r^M*d from 
yortr pluniri* olT the friLMt4‘ s \ar.l-arm. 'riu* scene looked 
like a lake fene^sl by a tore-t '!’«» tli(‘ isa-'t . tin* mount. liii'^ 
arf)>(* to a stupendous InuL'iit * they bonlere«l the ( ‘hiiie^e 
empire , Theie wa*^ a clear sire.nn winrlme throiiizh thi'. 
narrow and beautiful N.dhy \lter iTos^inuMt . we e.iine 
to the i»ed (»f a inouTitam-tornail, d<M*p. and of uie.it 
iireatlth, but at tli.it lime di\ , with tht‘ ('\« ••ption »-f a lew 
pools of water In tlie inid<!le <»f this bed of <.na\el. mfc*r- 
speiNcd with ])iee('- ol roek. was a small inland formetl bv 
a rock, and eiilaru^ed bv iraements whieli ha«l lieiai 
br»»u"bl d iwii by the torrent, and whn*h adlien-d to it 
in natural arches. oNerirrown willi mo'S, liowei^ jirid 
shrul»s The .seeiintN of the position, added to its 
be.aiity, tempt'-d us to rnaki* it our pla< e of bait and 
r«*po.>e I was then yoiiiiii and lom.nitK' as \ou are. and 
frfter ]).l^^mlr thrr ill'll the dreary ^loom of the forest. 
tlioULdit I <‘oiild have dwelt there all rnv life. 'The niirht 
w.is clear and bri;:bt.and loinr before it wasda\, I was no 
smitkin^ iny ealiian. and planruni; a shoot ii 'j buniralo 
‘The transition from nuht to dav e.nm* on so ^o-ntlv. 
that 1 <ll<l not notn e n \et, in the fore-t I eoid l ‘<*e 
it WAS nndmjht A lard <»f wild Imtfalo* the luL'‘ -'t 
I had '\er .m-cii. e.ime out to uia/e wnhu. a little r.,ore 
tb.in rnu-ket-shot fioin u** >uddenly I .-[uaiiLr on nay 
fe‘^t .at lieaririL: a eonfiisec’ noise, like the lumblim: oj a 
thunderstorm, or di-'tant jrnns at sea. 'J‘be woods seemf»d 
in m(»tion . jaekaN. foxe^ and dappled deer came 
boundme out of the forest . i!se beni of black bufTaloe4 
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roa.srd to and tiirnod towards tho place \^hcnco 

1 he nf)isc proceeded. A Jar^^e lioek of pliU(‘iinf^ peacbeks, 
and other Inrds, fh»\v Hcreamin^ over oiir hea(N. A 
pelican that I had watched making priz(‘ of a snakes 
<lropp»d it within a yard of mv i(‘et, and Hew awa\ . 
Our hole \Mre-liain*d <*lephants. feeding on the shrulis 
Ix'iKuith US, looked t Trified, and their k(‘epers l(*ft them, 
and crawled up th(* rocks. J \\ateh(*d tin* ojienin^ in th(‘ 
dark torcHt which was half sere(‘n(‘d by thiek and thorny 
huslicM, whe-n ]iresc‘ntly a inohr of tli(‘ elk -kind hurst 
eo\(*r, and, with oik* loim, ina<xndi(‘ent liounrl, aj>peared 
in tlie plain, in Ids statiin* Ik* was far beyond those 
which an* known in l*lun»p(‘, and his twisted horns were 
lon»jj as that Malay's spear. At tin* same instant, a sinixle, 
cl<*ar. deep, t(‘rrili(* roar, like* a bur t of thunder, an- 
noune(*d tin* hunting hon. Ih* forcc'd his way through 
iuish and briar, with his nose to the ;iround, folh)W(*d by 
lour othi'iN, On (‘iiterinj^ tin* ])lain, Ik* seem(‘d for some 
moments <'ndea\ ourinj.^ to catch tin* m ent in sil(*nee, Ins 
no>c always to tin* ground. IbiMiiir, as it app(*are<l, hit 
it, he aL'am ^avi* a loar, whi<*h was now eclio(‘(i by all IIk* 
othcis , and, pursuing th<* track of the siair. he started 
oil at a loin: eallop, Hk* rest following: close m a line at 
ins heels I n'marU(*d, it an\ of tlK*m attempteo to break 
the line, or ])a''S hiiii, he clK*ckcd them with his \oiee, 
whuli b<MMme d(‘cpcr and more ^rowliinr 

’ d’lie elk, takine the upper jiround, went at an eaL:l(‘'s 
sp(* *il alore^ tin* margin o! the n\<*r, having the lion-^ far 
behmd In at tt*!!!])!!!!^ to lc;i[» the river from a ledp* of 
roeiv, the op]K»site bank pive wav, and he rolU'fl in . tlK*ii, 
w.-ulmii dow 1 , hr sl.)[)ju*d ,in mutant . a.-^ if to hie.itlie ami 
brace liis limhN. tin* \tuees of the lions now in full chorus 
neaimii him He asrrnd«*tl a ''loju*. and. ero‘‘''m*j:. (.ime 
towards us m the deep. dr\ elianiK*! of tin* torrent. 

* 1 .should h.ne obM*r\<d that tlie h*adin'j: hon, when 
lie passed through the* henl of butlalo(*s. toc»k no otlier 
not let* of tlK'in than as tliey appeared to ha\e puzzled 
Inin in retraiinni; tie M*ent of the statr. The butfakies 
stooil theii pround, witlioiit hedghm to make way for 
the lions, ns if fearless of Ritaek ; ai.d niy guK!**s it.N.nired 
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me these animals are more than a match for the fiercest 
lion, and Ijiat an^^ one ot them could kill two or three 
tigers* However that may he, as the lion passed through 
the line of tliesc huge oxen, his grisly and erect mane, and 
shaggy tail, waved above them. It \vas clear he hunted 
by scent, and not by sight ; instead of crossing tlu^ river 
in tlie nbarest direction to where the stag now was, he 
nosed him to the spot where he had h'apcd, then wading 
to the opposite liank where the stag had falh*n, In* also 
followed the course of the stn^am, ascended the slopi*, 
and, ever in t rack of his jirey, crossed into t he tornait *sb(‘d. 

‘ Jn all probability tin* jioor stag liad rec(‘ived some 
injilry from his fall. His spcasl deereastsl, wliilst that of 
the lions was augmented, and thtar \oiees grt‘W louder as 
th^y neansl tlie cllasi*. 'I he stag lunl passed the rocky 
ledge op which I stood, soon iollowi'd by the full pack. 
I hifd a good view oi tluan : the first was an old gaunt 
brute, his black skin shining through his thin, starred, 
reddish Ihiir : his tail was I)an^ and dragLUed, and the 
hair c»n his mane was clotted togt‘th(‘r ; his i*\es looked 
dim and bloodshot ; bis huge lowei jaw’ was down, and 
his tongue hung out like* a wc‘aried dog's, ib*, howe\< r, 
ke[)t the h id, tolhiwcsl by a lioness, and tbn i* mah* <‘ubs, 
almo.st fully grown. Tin* stag ikav nia<le attempts to 
ascend the bank, as if to rc‘gain the jungle ; but tlie loose 
.shingle gav(‘ wa \ , and he lost mueb ground lie si-emed 
also, ,is the eba*^e gamed on linn, to be panic-struck b\ 
tlieir roars, and, ag.im falling when he had asicaidecl 
three ])arls (d tin* steep a<-eliMty, lie was uiMblc to rise. 
Tlie ro.iring of the lions was magnihetait , a.'^ tlie head one, 
erecting his mam*, and I, idling his sides \. illi lii> tail, 
bounded in on him with a mighty spring. Then with one 
j)aw on Ills body, he growled the otlu is oti, and leisurely 
liegan Jus breakfast , Ins family stealing aside witli limb-i 
and fragnieiils which he lore away and .sci. icrcrl alsmt. 

‘ But here comes our wild Malay chieftain , so iinisb 
your coffee, and let us be moving to the city of kings or 
of wild beasts - for thty are too often the same. What 
glorious sport il would be, to hunt tigers with th»* souls of 
tyrants Withm them ! * 
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As wo approaoheci the hill, there was an undulatinj^ 
ground, the soil red ; with low jungle, hearing red and 
yellow, berries in profusion. Hiistaids, large lloeks of 
cranes, herons, and sea-birds \\(Te in the air. Jackalf^, 
foxes, ^nid s(‘veral aniinals T had not s(*en before, crossed 
our [filth. We had glimpses of herds of wild elephants 
and 'bu Haloes, grazing on the plain we had [lassed. At 
noon w(‘ wen* stopped by a ri\er, broad, muddy, and 
shallow, which doui)tli‘ss Hoods the uj)]>er [)!ain during 
the rainy season ; that is, for sevcai or eight months 
during tin* y(‘ar ; it then must force a passage into the 
morass below. After being a long time d( tained, the 
ele[)hants fordi*d it, when we rest(*d for the* night; i»r 
rather we did not n\st, lor wc* were so tormi*nti*d with 
stinging \ (Minin that none ot us could sl(‘e[). The next 
day we asciMidcd (as it isi'alh'd) tlie HaunU‘(l Hill ; which 
tin* native's hold m such sup(M'stitioiis aw(\ that, in ail 
jirobability, w<‘ wimc, bir c(*ntuiics, the* llrst who had di>- 
turbed the hallowed priMMiicts of ogres and spiriN, coi;- 
iidently ri'portt'd to reside thiM(‘. Remnants indi'cd tluMC 
w(*r<* of a ( il v of some .soit. l)e Ru\t(M* said thc\ W(*re 
Moorish. Then* wmm'c huge* masM*s o! stom*, cliokcd-up 
tanks, and i!nli<*ations of when' wells had one' been, but 
almost entirely concealed by tliiik buslu's, dank wet‘d-*, 
ereejxM's, and other \eg(‘tation, tlourishing in profusion. 
Wherexer it was [lenetrable, it bore tin* f )otj)rints of so 
man\ wild animals, tliat tin re was enough to cheek the 
hitluM'to insatiabh' thirst oi dry and mnsty anti(|iiari(*s*. 

We [iitehed our te'iits on a rocky part of the hill f;ee 
from jungle, lighted tires, roasted a \oung slag, com- 
menced arrangements for the morrow's s])ort, and slept. 
Refore tin* dawn, the lestkvs .Malay chieftain was calling 
U[) his followers, and [ireparing the elephants, of which 
he had six. Soon after it was light, e\ery thing was m 
reauiness, ai. I we set forward. Zela, who insisted on 
aiTompanying us, was mounted on her small elephant, 
and encaged in the only coveied howdah, ours being all 
o[H‘n. Wo beat ahead in vain ; fa»* though we met with 
tiger’s foot marks in many of the open places, near pools 
of standing water, the high grass and thick bashes pre- 
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wntofl our irncin" thoin to cover. We found, however, 
ahundancc, of snmller iraine : deer, \Mld lioi^s. and a 
varicfy of birds. De Iluyter liavint^ carefully survey ('d 
the neighbourhood, came in at night, and told iia he liad 
tracked three* tigcTS to a thick jungle, near which fie liad 
found the bones of an elk-deer, recently killed by Ihem. 

With this promise of sport, w'o started in the inopning 
in great glee ; and, as wc thought, well prepared for the* 
attack. Aftej* riding about two miles, we descended to 
the plain, and came to an exceedingly thick jungle, with 
thorny })ushes and canes. Around us was the j)lam 
covered with very high jungle grass, and dank \ieeds, 
witli bushes scatt(*red here and there, but few tiinb(‘r 
trees. l)c Ruyter conducted us to the spot where he had 
diifcovered the stjfg’s boru'S, surrounded ])y moist and 
torn-up earth, and trampled grass ; thence ^\(‘ had no 
diftieulty in tracing the tigers’ huge paws into the patcli 
of jungl(‘. Here l)c Huy ter divided our jiarty, so as to 
block 11]) the only appar(‘ntly accessible outlets, made by 
wild beasts ; and by the^e openings we were to cntiu* 
Tlie greater pro])ortion of our party was on foot, and 
seemingly as unconciTiied as if going in to hunt wenst^ls 
I Icfl'Zela seated in her howtlah, at the opening ol tin* 
wood, guarded by four of her own Arabs. 

De Ruyter and myself dismount^'d to eh*ar a passage . 
tile Malays were dividi'd into two ])artics : ami wc W(*r«* 
backed by our sailor^j, whom we cautiom'd to lx* caroful 
ir^ the iiM* of tlieii tire-arms, as more was to be fraicd 
from ac« id(*nt- with tlicm, thtan from the tig( is Dc 
Iluyter expre^^cn great doubts f)f our elcjJiants iaemg 
the tiger, but it w'a'. necessary to trv them. Jn our pro- 
gress t-owanis the hush(*> W'e tinic* i out many deer, haie.>.. 
and wild cat^. Wc saw* abo rums, said to be those ot 
a Mooiish jialaei* Nothing but tin* sae-icity of tin* 
elcphaiits could have .stceicfl us ch^ar of liroi.en massc'^ of 
buildings, chasms, and wclb ovMTgrown witli dank \ or- 
dure. it was a wild and haunted -looking jilace, whieli 
aw'od even the sailors in tlicir boi-»terous mirth, ami 
silenced the ribaldry and obscene threatening of the* 
Malays. The low trumpeting sound and foot-stamping 
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of our elephants gave notice that the tiger's den was near. 
A vaulted ruin was before us ; there was a rustling^ 
amongst the bushes ; De Ruyter said, ‘ Be steady, my 
lads ! ' and a tiger, the first I had ever faced, finding his 
passage blocked up, charged us. We fired together, I 
know not with what effect ; for both our elephants slued 
round, and ran away wild with fear. My mahout threw 
himself off, and a branch of a tree struck me off. I heard 
a tremendous war-whoop, and fire kept up on all sides. 
De Kuyter’s elephant fell into a half -choked well ; but, 
with his wonted self-possession, he extricated himself. 

Leaving the elephants to their fate, we determined not 
to lose the sport. De Ruyter thought there were more 
tigers in the den, and we went on foot to drive them out. 
We got some of the men togeoher, and proceeded to the 
spot, to which we were directed by the abominable stench • 
and the dried bones scattered about. The bushes were 
cleared away, and we heard, as we drew near, back to 
back, forcing our way onwards, low muttering growls and 
sharp snarls. * Stand close ! ' exclaimed De Ruyter ; 

‘ there is a tigress with her whelps ; — have a care ; — don’t 
fire, my lads, till she breaks cover, and fire low.' 

A whelp, three parts grown, first came forth to charge 
us. De Ruyter, expecting the old one would follow, 
reserved his fire, and cautioned me to do the same. The 
whelp looked frightened, and slunk away, crouching 
under a thick bush, where it remained snarling, and 
thither the other whelps followed. The mother's growl 
became terrific ; a shot at one of the whelps brought her 
out, lashing her sides, and foaming with rage. She rushed 
right on us , I fired both barrels ; we then retreated a 
few paces. The wounded brute staggered after us ; and 
when rising to spring, De Ruyter, who had still reserved 
his fire, shot her right through the heart. While I was 
charging my gun, one of the whelps, already wounded, 
drove against me, and knocked me down ; when De 
Ruyter, with as much coolness as if he had been pigeon- 
shooting, put his rifle to its ear, and almost blew its head 
off. Meantime the sailors kept i^.p a firo, till the balls were 
flying about our heads, on the remaining whelps, which 
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were (Stealing away wounded. ‘ Let us stand behind this 
rock,** said De Ruyter ; ‘ sailor uses a musket as he does 
a horSe — he bears down aU before him.' 

A Malay came from the chieftain to tell us the other 
part of the jungle was alive with tigers — that they had 
already killed two, and that one of their men was dead. 

There was now as much noise and confusion as in 
a naval battle, or at the sacking of a city. I observed, 
however, that tigers were not such formidable opponents 
as I had imagined. They lay close and crouching in the 
long grass, or under the bushes, and were as difficult to 
get up as cats or quail. It generally required a shot to 
move them ; then they always essayed every means of 
escape through the thickest cover ; and it was only when 
.finding every pasi^age blocked up, and smarting from 
wounds,, that they rushed blindly and madly on their 
pursuers, forced by despair, like a cat or a rat. With 
nerve and scK-possession, two men with double-barrelled 
guns would have little to fear, and might boldly go up to 
the mouth of the den of a tiger. This piece of thick 
jungle, interspersed with caverns, rocks, and ruins, 
plenty of water near, a great plain covered with high 
jungle-grass, and well supplied with a diversity of smaller 
animals to prey upon, was a favoured abode for tigers ; 
and had they been endowed with reason, they could not 
have selected a spot on the island so admirably adapted 
for their residence, while their number and size indicated 
how well they thrived there. A great many escaped on 
the plain, where it was impossible to follow them. 
Several of our men were badly mauled by them, and more 
by falls : one of the Malays hac^his spine so Injured, that 
he died in gieat agony. 

Uneasy at my long absence from Zela, I vv^ent alone (for 
all our people were scattered) to the entrance of the wood, 
where I had left her guarded. As I approached the place, 
I was alarmed at a mingled noise of tigers, elephants, and 
screaining voices. I hastened on as fast as the thick cover 
and broken ground would permit. TLe fierce snarlings of 
tigers becamie loudor. 1 passed the spot where I liad left 
Zela, burst through the cover Wildly with terror, and, on 
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getting to the open space, beheld a monstrous tiger bn the 
back of her elephant, clirifjing with hiL huge c^aw8 on the. 
howdah, gnashing his teeth, roaring and' foaming with 
rage. Zela not visible, methought he had devoured her ! 
I struck my head with my clenched hand, exclaiming, 
‘ Fool ! fool ! ’ and for a moment staggered unnerved, 
while a deathlike shjkness came over me ! It was but 
a inonient : my blood renewed its course through my 
veins like liarne ! My carbine not being charged, I cast 
it from me ; and, armed with nothing but a long Malayan 
creese, iiorce and fearless, 1 rushed by a half-grown 
limping tiger-whelp, whining and gnav ing at something, 
wdikdi J jiassed unheedingly. The clepliaiit w*as stafnp- 
iiig, squealing, and struggling desperately to shake off his 
enemy. The grisly tig(‘r fell ; hut within his grij)e he held, 
a human \ ietini, bent up, and enveloped in a wdii^e cotton 
garment, such as Zela w’oro. As 1 came within a f(*w 
jiaees of the tiger, holding his victim down with a ])aw 
upon his breast, he glared ferociously on mo. While I 
was rushing in on him, a voice above me, faint and 
tremulous, said, ' Oh, Pnqihet, guard him ! ’ 1 heard no 
more I was madly striking out my arm, to plunge the 
weapon in the tiger's throat, while he was ir the Tiet of 
springing on me. The elephant, as if Zela's prayer had 
been heard, struck the tiger, while his eye was fixed on 
me, with his hind foot, sent him reeling many paces, and, 
ere he could recoM'r, I had plungeil my creese up to the 
hilt, ill his body. A loud shout, drowning the cries of 
tiger, elephant, and all others, now’ hur^t on my ear, and 
till' Malay ehufftam came up, in good time ; for so 
tenacious oi life is the tiger, that he was still enabled to 
strike me down with his paw’, and as the whelp had come 
on me, 1 should have been torn to pieces but for the 
chieftain's timely aid. He thrust his sjx'ar through the 
whelp, and buried his dagger twenty times in th? body 
of the tiger ; then, dragging the lifeless brute from above 
me, he helped me up, and said, ‘ Yes, this is very good 
amusement — I like it ! Let 's go into the jungle agayi — 
there a:? plenty more of them, and we'll kill them all ! ' 
Upon which, roaring like a lion, and reeking with sweat 
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and blood, he ^ook his sp'^ar, and darted into the wood 
again. 

My wild and vacant eye lortunately fell on the form 
of Zela, who was clinging speechless at my feet, or I 
should have died or gone mad. I endeavoured td raise 
her, but my strength had left me. I staggered and fell, 
clasping lier, when for a time I was almost insensible. 
Recovering, I beheld her safe, saw the dead bodies of the 
tigers, and foiyid all was quiet near us. 

‘ What is that ? ’ I asked, pointing to the bundle of 
white rags which lay close at my feet. 

‘ That, dearest, is the poor mahout — I fear he is dead ! ’ 

‘ Oh, is it only he ! I thought it had been you, and 
that you were now but a spirit, my elected good one ; for 
yoil know', by my new’ Arab creed, T am allowed two, 
a good one and a bad one.’ 

My rage was j)resently directed against Zela’s Arabs, 
who made their appearance from the bushes whither th(*y 
had been lured by the cubs of a leopard, one of which 
they had secured, De Ruyter having shot the dam. I was 
infuriated at these fellows for having ])ut Zela’s life in 
jeopardy, and gave chase to om*, with tlu' determination 
of sho'oting him. My j)istol was pointed at his breast, 
and I w’as in the act of pulling the trigger, when a hand 
struck up my arm, and the pistol was discharged in tho 
air. I turned round, prepared to fell tho intrudcT with 
the heavy-capped butt-end of the weapon, when the eye 
of*Zela met mine with a glance that penetrated my breast, 
and would have restored my reason, had I been mad. In 
her low' piercing accents, she said — 

‘ He is our foster-brother ; cur milk was the same, so 
must be our blood. Let us not destroy each other. Has 
not the Prophet, this day, saved the remnant of our 
father’s house ? It is the evil spirit, which pursued my 
father to his death, that hath now’ descended on you ! 
His hand is on your heart ; beware lest it should bo 
turned to stone. His shadow’ is hanging over you, like 
a cloud over the sun, and makes you appear as black, and 
fierce, and unforgiving as himself ! ’ 

‘ You are our Malay s hawk, I suppose ; but the black 
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Khadow of the raven’s is vanished — the sun is un- 

obseured— tin; ill-omened, lurd has left me ! I must to 
the ju.igle again. What can have become of De Huy ter ? 
C^>me, mount your (‘h'phant : 1 w ould rather entrust you 
to liini, than l(‘ave you girt round by a thousand Arabs. 
Jle is a noble Ix'ast.’ 

(h)ing up to him, i gav'e Zela some bread and iruit that 
slie might fcssl him. He seemed abstracted in gloomy 
eont('mj)lat ion, and gazed with monj thai^ Imman syni- 
j)athy on tin* prostrate body of the dying mahout. He 
notie(*d us not , and as his eye fell on the d(‘ad tiger, he 
stamped, l(KJv(‘d fierce, and made a trum])eting noise, as 
if in timmph at having av(‘ng<*d his frumd’s death! 
'Then, as if nMiiembering he had avenged, but not saved, 
his ears and trunk drooped ; and though he liimself w'as 
torn and bleiMlmg, liis moist and thoughtful eve gave 
token that all Ids h'elings were absorbed in grief for him 
he had lost. He stood o\er and watched the Arabs, who 
W'(‘re making a sort of hurdle for tin* purpose of carrying 
away the < lying man, for his breast was torn opim, and 
one of his groins dreadfully mangled. Th(‘ alleetionate 
beast refused to eat, (*ven after the man was conveyed 
out of siglit. I plac(‘d the bamboo ladder against him, 
and Zela mounted to the how'dah : he curled his trunk 
round ; and on recognizing who it was, resumed his 
former po.sition, and continued to make low moans, as of 
anguish. 

1 must remark that the man for whom the elephant 
was mourning had long been his provider ; and, since the 
il(‘ath of the ’Mahout who was killed by the chieftain, had 
himself become mahout. The elephant did not seem at 
all concerned at the death of the Tiroon, doubtless ow ing 
to his having been a bail and cruel master ; for certainly 
the .0 animals not only have reason, but are more rational 
than those t»iev serve. In gratitude for his having saved 
Zela’s and my life, I would, had it been possible, have 
kept, loved, and cherished him. When we parted from 
him, Zela kissed him, wept, and ert off some of the strong 
bristly hair near his ears, which 1 have ever worn, hooped 
round a ring, engravm with Ins name. 
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But ^gain T im andcring from my subject ; nor can 
I restrain myself. tl musi/ dwell on those oceiiiTeiiees, 
lipwevtr trilliirg to others, which were written (mi my 
memory thus early. Now my brain is like a confused 
scrawl, crosscJ and recrossed, blotted, soiled, and torn : 
it can contain no more, and iliat which was writU'n in 
after years is illegible ; so that when I come to narrate^ 
the latter e\ents of my life, it will bo as dillicult, and 
require as much time, toil, and ])atience, as the unrolling 
of the anti(iue parchments of Herculaneum, or the 
Egyptian papyri, and, like them, when deciphered, not 
w orth the trouble. 

From The Adventures of a Younger Son, 
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A DKSCKNT INTO THK MAELSTRCiM 

W E had now roaohcd ilie summit of the loftiest erag. 

For some minutes the old man seometl too much 
exhausted to speak. 

‘ Not long ago,’ said he at length, ‘ and I could have 
guided you on this route as well as the youngest of my 
sons ; hut, about three years past, there happened to me 
an (‘V(‘nt such as nov^er happened before to mortal man 
-or at least such as no man ever survived to tell of — 
and the six hours of deadly t(‘rror which I thcj' endunsi 
have broken me u]) body and soul. You supj^ose me a 
rvnj old man hut 1 am not. It took less than a single 
day to eliange thes(‘ hairs from a jetty hlaek to white, 
to w(‘ak(‘n iny limbs, and to unstring my nerves, so 
that I tnunhle at tin* h*ast exertion, and am frightened 
at a shadow . Do y<*u know I can seareely look over this 
little ehiy without getting gidtly ' 

'Fill' ‘ little eliiT,' upon whos(» (‘dgt* he had so carelessly 
tlin>wn him.self down to rest, that the wtughtier ])ortion 
of his hjidy hung over it, while he was only kejit from 
falling by the tiMiure of his elbow on its t'xtreme and 
slippery lalgi' this ‘ little eiill ’ aiose, a slu'cr un*)!)- 
strueted precipice of hlaek shining rock, some tiftenm or 
si\ti*en hundred feet from the world of crags beneath us. 
Nothing Would ha\e tei'^pted me to within half-a-dozen 
yards (d its brink. In truth, so deeply w.is I excited by 
the ])i'rilous ])osition of m\ eompaiiion. that 1 fell at full 
length upon tlie grouiui, clung to the shrubs around m(», 
and dared lot e\en glance upward at the sky — wliile 
1 struggled in vain to divest myself of the idea that the 
\ery foundations of the mountain were in danger from 
the fury of the winds It was long before I could reason 
myself into sutlieieiit courage Lo sit up and look out into 
the distance. 
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‘ Y9U must get over these fancies,’ said the guitlc, ‘ for 
I have broyght yoA here that you might have the best 
]X)ssibfe view of the scene of that event T mentioned — 
and to tell you the whole story with the spot just under 
your eye.’ 

‘ We are now’,’ lie continued, in that jiarticularlzing 
manner Vhich distinguished him-- ‘ we are now' close 
upon the Norwegian coast — in the sixty-eighth degree 
of latitude — ip the great province of Nordland —and 
in the dreary district of Lofoden. The mountain upon 
whose top we sit is Helseggen, the Cloinly. Now raise 
yourself up a little higher — hold on to the grass if \oii 
feel giddy — so — and look out, beyond the belt of vapour 
beneath us, into the sea.’ 

• r looked dizzily, and beheld a wide ex])anse of ocean, 
whose waters wore so inky a hue as to linng at once t<j 
niy mind the Nubian geographer's account of tin* Marc 
Tcnvhrarnm, A panorama mon* deplorably d(‘solat<» no 
liuman imagination can eone(‘i\e. 'I’o the right and hdt, 
as far as tin* eye could reach, th(T(‘ lay out-stretched, 
like ramparts of the world, lines of horribly black and 
beetling dill, whoso cliaracter of gloom was but tin? 
more forcil ly illusiraled by the surf which rcansl high 
up against it its white and ghastly crest, howling and 
shrieking for evcT, dust ojiposite the promontory N])f>n 
whose apex we were ])laced, and at a distance of some 
live or six miles out at sea, there was \isible a small, 
bleak-looking island ; or, more properly, its position was 
discernible through the wilderness of surge in wliich it 
vas enveloped. About two miles nearer the land, arose 
another of smaller size, hideously eraggv and barren, and 
encompasseu at various intervals by a cluster of dark 
rocks. 

The appearance 01 the ocean, in tlie spacc3 b(‘twecn the 
more distant island and the shore, had soi 'cthing v, ry 
unusual about it. Although, at the time, so strong 
a gale was blowing landwcrd that a brig in the remoU; 
ofling lay to under a double-reefed trysail, and constantly 
plunged her whole nud oat of sight, still there was here 
nothing like a regular sw’ell, but only a short, quick, 
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anpjry cross dashing of water in every direction — as well 
in the teeth of the wind as otherwise. Of foam there was 
little except in the immediate vicinity of the rocks. 

‘ The island in the distance,’ resumed the old man, ‘ is 
called by tlic Norwegians Vurrgh. The one midway is 
Moskoe. That a mile to the northward is Ambaaren. 
Yonder are Jslesen,' Hotholm, Keildlielm, Suarven, and 
Ihickholm. Farther off — between Moskoe and Vurrgh — 
rire Oiterholrn, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockliolm. 
Fhese arc the true names of the places — but why it has 
been thouglit necessary to name them at all, is more than 
cither you or 1 can \inderstand. Do you hear anything ? 
Do you see any chang(» in the water ? * 

We liad now been about ten minutes upon the top of 
Helseggen, to which we had ascended from the interioi 
of Lofoden, so that we had caught no glini])sc c.f the sea 
until it had burst u])oii us from the suninnl . As the old 
man spoke, J became aware of a loud and gradually 
increasing sound, like the moaning of a va.^t herd of 
buffaloes u]K)n an American praine ; and at the same 
moment I pcuceived what seamen term +he chojyjnmj 
character ot the ocean beneath us, was rapidly changing 
into a current whieli s(*t to the (*astward. Even while 
I gazed, this current aecpiired a inoihstrous velocity. 
Each moment adde(' to its sp(*ed - to its headlong im- 
petuosity. In live minutes the whole sea, as far as 
Vurrgh. w^as lashed into ungovernable fury ; but it was 
between Moskoe and the coast that the main uproar hold 
its sway. Here the vast bed of the waters, seamed and 
scarred into '* tluaisand conflicting channels, burst sud- 
denly into frenzied coini.lsion — lieaving, boiling, liissing 
— gyrating in gigantic and innumerable vortices, and all 
whirling and plunging on to the eastward with a rapidity 
whi.'h water never elsewhere assumes, except in piecipi- 
tous descent .s. 

In a few minutes more, there came over the scene 
another radical alteration. The general surface grew 
somewhat more smooth, and the •'.'hirl pools, one by one, 
disappeared, while prodigious streaks of foam became 
apparent where noi.e had been seen before. These 
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streaks, at len^h, spreading out to a great distanee, and 
pnterhig into comi)inatiofl, took unto themselves the 
^vraterry motion of the subsidAl vortices, and seeiped to 
form the germ of another more vast. Suddenly — v(*ry 
suddenly — this assumed a distinct and detinite exisdtenec*, 
in a circle of more than a mile in diameter. The edge of 
the whirl was represented hy a brogd belt of gleaiving 
spray ; but no particle of this slipped into the mouth of 
the terrific funnel, whose interior, as far as the eye could 
fathom it, W’a^ a smooth, shining, and jet-black wall of 
water, inclined to the horizon at an angle of sonn^ forty- 
tive degrees, sp('eding dizzily round and round with a 
swaying and sweltering motion, and sending forth to the 
winds an appalling voice, half-shri('k, half-roar, sueli as 
not even the mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in 
its agon^ to Heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and the rock 
rocked. 1 threw myself upon my faec, and clung to the 
scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation. 

‘ This,’ said 1 at length, to the old man — ‘ this cun lie 
nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Maelstrom.’ 

‘ So it is sc»metim .‘s termed,* said he. ‘ We Norw’cgians 
call ib the Moskoe strcun, from the island of Moskoe in 
the midway.’ 

The ordinary accounts of this vortex had by no means 
pre])ared me for what I saw. That of donas Itamus, 
which is ])erhaps the most circumstantial of any, cannot 
injjiarl the faintest conception either of the magnific(‘n(;<‘, 
or of the horror of the scene— or of the wild bewildering 
sense of the novel which confounds the beholder. T ani^ 
not sure from what point of \iew th(‘ writer in question 
Burv'cyed it, nor at what time ; but it could neither have 
been from the summit of Helseggeii, nor during a storm. 
There are some passages of his description, nevertheless, 
which may be quoted for their details, atHiouLdi th ir 
effect is exceedingly feeble in conveying an impression 
of the spectacle. 

‘ i^etween Lofoden and Mo.skoe,’ be says, ‘ the depth 
of the wa^er is bt Lwven thirty-six and forty fathoms ; 
but on the other side, towards Ver (Vurrgh), this depth 
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clocroaseH so as not to afford a conveniont passapje for 
a without tht‘ risk of Hpiittint; f‘n the rocks, which 

happens cv'cii in the calmest weather. Wlum it is flood, 
tin* stream runs up the country hetwe(*n Lohxicn and 
Mosk< e with a hoisterous rapidity , l)ut the roar of its 
impel nous ehl) tothcsc^a is scarce etjualhsl hv’ the loud(*st 
ami most dreadful cj’taracts, the noise heiiii' heaid si'vcral 
league's off ; and the \orti<*cs or pits are of such an extent 
and depth, that if a shiji comes within its attraction, it is 
incvitalily ahsorlsMl and carried down to tin* hot tom, 
and then* heat to pi<‘ccs against tin* rocks, and wh(‘n 
the water lelaxcs, the fraj'inents lhc‘rcof arc lliniwn up 
aj^ain. Ihit the.se intervals of trampidlity are oidy at tin* 
turn of the ehh and lloo<l. and in calm weather, and last 
hut a ijuaiterof an hour, its \ ioh*m‘(* gradually n'tiirni.i;!: 
When tin* sticam is nnist boisterous, and its fury 
heightened hy a storm, it is <lan^eious to conn* within 
u Norway mile of it lh»ats, xachts, and ships h.ivt* heen 
carried aw.iv hy not i^uardinir against it heforc they wen* 
within its reach It likewise* happens fn'cjuently, that 
whales conn* too in*ar the stieam, ami an* ov(‘rpow(*red 
hy its Mo](*ncc : ami then it is imjsis^ihli* to dcscrihr 
Ihcir how lint's and hellow iris's in then fruitless strujx^les 
to di.s(*npi^e* tln*msel\es. A hear onc*t*, atte m])tin;' to 
swim fiom LofcMlen to .Moskoe. was caught hy the stream 
and home* down, while* he roan*d terrihly, so as to he 
lu'ard on slnm*. Larpe sten ks <»f lirs and j>ino tre(*s. after 
h(*in^ ahsorheel hy the* cm rent, n^e a^ain hroken ami 
torn to such a (l(*^ree as if hristle*s p-ew u]K)n them. This 
plainly shows the hott<»in to consist of crairiry rocks, 
amonjr wide '.i tlu'y are whirled to and fro. This stream is 
rej;idated by the Hii\ and n*tlux of the sea — it being con- 
stantly hiirli and low’ water every six hours. Tn the year 
It) to, early in the morning of Sex.»gc*sinia Sunday, it 
rageel with uoh noi.se and imp(*tuosity that th? very 
stones of the hemses on the eoast fell to the ground * 

Tn regard to the depth of tin water, I could not see how 
this could liavo hci n a.seertamed at all in the immediate 
vicinity of the vortex. The ‘ f ^rt\ fathoms * must have 
reference only to portions of the channel cloSw' upon the 
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shore eitlier ot Moskoc or lx>fo(ien. The depth in tin* 
^•onti'e of the M#skoo-sirom must he imineasurahly 
j^reat^r : and no l)etter proof oi this fact is neeessai;^' than 
eaii he obtained from even the sidt'lony: planee into t!ie 
at)vss of the wiiirl whieh may he liad from tlie highest 
eraji of Hel.se;m<*n. Looking down from this iniTnacIt* 
upon the howling Phlej^ethon helow, I eould not Jielj) 
smiliiuj at tin* simplicity with which the hoiu'st #lonas 
Itarnus records, as a matter dillicnlt of belief, tiu' 
am^cdotes f)f {)u' wliales and th(‘ hcar.s . for it app»‘arcd 
to me. in fact, a self-(‘\ ident tliiiiLT. that thc‘ larL^c.st. 
ships f)t tin* line in e\isft‘nce. eoinin;.^ w itliin tin* inflin'iice 
of that ilcjullv attraction, coiihl n*sist it as little as a 
feather tin* hurric.ine. and niii^t di^appe-ir hodilv and at 
on<*(*. 

The att<‘nij)ts to account for tin* phenomcinni sonn* 
of which I rcineniher, .s<*eiin*d to nn* Mdhci(*ntly plausible 
in perusal now w(»rea v(*ry <liih*n*nt and iiiiNat isfa<*torv 
asp(*ct 'riie i(h*a ^(*nerall\ ie<*(*i\ed is that this, as well 
as threi* smaller \ ort jc('s amonir the Faroe Islainls, ‘ lia\(* 
no other cans<* than the collision of wa\es iimii^ and 
fallm;;. at liux and rctliiv, aLMinst a rid^i* of rocks and 
sheKcs, which coi. lines the water so that it precijiitates 
itself like a cataract , and thus the hiidier the Hood n.sc‘s, 
the deejier must tlie fall lie. and the natural r(*snlt *)f all 
i'l a whirlpool or ^ortex, the pic»<iii.rions suction <)f whu’li 
is sufhciently known by le.'^ser experiments.’ These are 
the wonls of the Ei\cyclnpaffUa Jintannira. Kircher and 
otlu*rs imajiine that in the centre of the clianin*! of tlie 
Maelstiom i.s an abyss ])enetratin^^ the elobe, and issuim; 
in some very remote jiart the (dilf of il >lhnla b(‘in^ 
somewhat de<*idedly named in one instance 'I'his 
opinion, idle in it.''elf, wa.s the one to wlii. h, a.s I ya/eil, 
my imamnation iiiost readily assented : and, men- 
tionin r it tf) the j^iiide, I wa.s rat}H*r surprise d to liear him 
say that, allhoujxh it was the xiew almost iinivcTsally 
entertained of the subject by the Xorwejfians, it nc*\er- 
theless wa.s not his ovn. As to thj form(*r notion, he 
conf(‘.ssed his inability to eomjirehend it ; and here 
I agreed with him— for, however conelu.sive on j»ap(r, it 
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liccoines alio^(*tlKT unintelligible, and evefi absurd, amid 
tlio thunder of the abyss. 

‘ You have had a good look at the ^\hi^l now,' said 
the old man, ‘ and if yon will creep round this crag, so as 
to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of the water, T will 
tell you a story that will convince you T ought to know 
something of the Moskoe-strom.’ 

I placed myself as desired, and ho proceeded. 

‘ Myself and my two brothers onec' owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about sev<Mity tons bunhm, with which 
we were in the habit of fi‘>hing among the islands beyond 
Moskoe, nearly to Vurrgh. In all viokuit eddi(‘s at sea 
there is good tishing, at jiroper opportunities, if one has 
only the (‘ourago to attempt it ; but among the whole 
of th<' Lofodeii coast men, we three were the only ones 
who made a r<‘gular business of going out to the islands, 
as I t(‘Il you. The usual grounds are a great way lower 
down to the southward. There fish can be got at all 
hours, without much risk, and therefon* these plae(‘s are 
])refeiTe(l. 'Phe choice spots over here among the rocks, 
lioweviT, not only ^i('ld the linest variety, but in far 
gr<‘ater abuiidanee ; so that we oftcui got in d single day, 
what till* mon* timid of the craft eo.ild not scrape to- 
gethiT in a wi'ck. In fact, we made it a liiatter of 
desperate speeukition the risk of life standing instead 
of labour, and <'ourage answering for capital. 

‘ W e kept the smaek in a com* about ti\e miles higher 
up the coast than this ; and it was our practice, in line 
weatluT, to tak(* advantage of the liftiMUi minutes’ slack 
to ]>u.s}i across the main channel of the Jiloskoe-slrom, far 
above the j.ool, and ibeu drop down upon anchorage 
somewhere ninir Otterholin, or Sandtlesen,* wIktc the 
cnldies are not so violent as elsewhere. Hen* we used to 
remain until nearly time for skiek-waicr again, when we 
weiv,hed and made bir home. We never set ou^. upon 
this e.xpedition without a steady side wind for going and 
ooiiiing -one that we felt sur#' would not fail us b(<fore 
our return— and wt seldom made a miscalculation u]H)n 
this poii't. Twice, during six ycais, wo were forced to 
stay all night at anchor on account of a dead calm, which 
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is a i;Are thing indeed just, about here ; and once we had 
to reflfiain# on the* grounds nearly a week, starving to 
death, owing to a gale which blew up shortly after our 
arrival, and made the channel too boisterous to l)e 
thought of. Upon this occasion we should have been 
driven out to sea in spite of everything (for the whirlpools 
threw us’ round and round so violently, that, at length, we 
fouled our anchor and dragged it), if it had not hocn 
that we drifted into one of the innumerable cross currents 
— here to-day and gone to-morrow' — which drove usundfT 
the lee of Flimen, where, by good luck, we brought ii]). 

‘ I could not tell you the twentieth part of the ditli- 
culJies we encountered “on the ground” — it is a bad 
spot to be in, even in good weath(T — but we made shift 
always to run the gauntlet of the Moskoe-strdm itself 
without accident ; although at times my heart has been 
in my moutli when wo happcn(‘d to be a minute or ho 
liehind or b( fore the slack. The w ind sometimes was not 
as strong as wc thouglit it at starting, and then we made 
rather less w'ay tliari wc could wisli, whjl(‘ the current 
rend(*red the smack unmanageable. My (dde^t brotluu' 
had a son eighteen years old, and 1 had two stout lioys 
of my ow.ii. 'Jdiese would have been of great assistance 
at such times, in using the sweejis, as well as afterwaids 
in fishing — but, somehow, although we ran the risk our- 
selves, we had not the heart to let the young ones g(‘t 
into danger — for, after all said and tioiie, it iras a horrible 
dhnger, and that is the truth. 

‘ It is now within a few days of three years since what 
I am going to tell you occurred. It was the iOtli of 
July 18 — , a day whieli the |a*ople of this ]*art of the 
world will never forg(*t — for it was one in which blew th(3 
most terrible hurricane that ever came out of tlie heavens. 
And yet all the morning, and indeed until late ir the 
afternoon, there W'as a gentle and steady biceze from the 
south-west, while the sun shone brightly, so that the 
oldest seaman among us could not liave foreseen wnat 
was to follow. 

‘ The three of us — my two brotluTs and mytelf — had 
crossed over to the islands about two o’clock p.m., and 
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Kr)on nearly loaded the Bmaek^with line fish, which, wo 
all remarked, were more i^lenty that May than we had 
ev^er kiK)wii them. It was just sc^ven, b\j mjf watch, whcir 
we wcii^hed and start(‘d for home, so as to make the 
worst oif the »Strdrn at slack water, which we knew' would 
be at eifrht. 

‘ We set out with a fresh wind on our sttirboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great 
rate, nev(*r dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw^ not 
the sliglit(*st r(‘ason to appndiend it. All at once we were 
taken aback by a br(‘(*z(‘ from over H(‘lseggen. This 
was mo.st unusual -.s«mething that had never happened 
to us before — and I began to feel a litth' uneasy, witliOut 
exactly knowing why. We put the boat on the wind, 
but could malv(‘ no luvnlway at all for the eddh's, and 
I was uf)on the j)oint of pro[)(>sing to ndurn to the ‘inclior- 
age, wh(*n, looking astern, we saw’ the wlioh' horizon 
covcreil with a singular copper-coloured cloud that rose 
with the most amazing velocity. 

' In the nu'antimc the breeze that had head('»l us oil 
fell away, afid we w('rc dead becalmed, driftiiur about in 
ev(‘ry direction, ddiis sta<e of things, howiwer, did not 
last long enough to give us time to think abc ut it. In 
less than a innniU* tin* storm was u])oii us- in K*ss than 
two the sky was entirely overcast - and what with tliis 
and tin* driving spray, it. bec.’une suddenly so dark that 
we could not si’c ('acli oth(‘r in the smack. 

‘ Such a hurricaiu* as then bh‘w it is folly to attempt 
ilcscribing. The oldest seamen in Norway never ex]>eri- 
caced an\ thing like it. We had let our sails go by the run 
before it cle\erly took us ; but, at the first putT, both 
our masts went by the board as if they had been saw ed 
olT — the mainmast taking with it my youngest brother, 
who had laslual himself to it for safety. 

‘ Uur boat \.as the lightest feather of a thing thal ever 
sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, with only 
a small hatch near the bow', and this hatch it had always 
been our custom to natten down when about to cross the 
Strom, by way of precaution against tlie chopiiing seas. 
But fo^ this circumstpuce we should have foiuidercd at 
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once — for we lav entirely buried for some moments. 
How my elder brctlier escaped destruction 1 cannot say, 
for T’nevcr had an opportunity of ascertaining. JL^^or my 
part, as soon as 1 had let the foresail run, I threw myself 
Hat on deck, with my feet against the narrow gunwale 
of the bow, and with my hands grasping a ring-bolt near 
the foot of the foremast. It was mere instinct, that 
prompted me to do this — which was undoubtedly tln^ 
very best thing I could have done -for 1 was too much 
Hurried to think. 

‘ For some moments we were complet(‘ly deluged, as 
1 say, and all this time 1 held my breath, and clung to the 
b(t1t. When I could stand it no longer, T raised myself 
upon my knees, still kc'eping hold with my hands, and 
thus got my lu'ad cl(*ar. iVesi^itly our little boat gave 
herself a shake, just as a dog does in coming out of tlu^ 
water, and thus rid Inuself, in some m(‘asure, of tin* seas. 
1 was now trying to get the better of the stupor that had 
come ov(‘r m(‘, and to collect my aens(‘s, so as to s(*e what 
was to be done, wIkmi I felt somebody grasp my arm. It 
was my elder broth(*r, and my heart leajied for joy, for 
1 had made sure that he was o\erboard ; but tli(‘ lu'xt 
moment "*11 this joy was turned into liorror, for he jmt 
his mouili close to my ear, and screamed out tlu^ word 
“ Mo^kot - strum ! " 

‘ \o one ever will know' what my fe(‘lings wen* at that 
monu nt J sliook from liead to foot as if I had the most 
violent tit of the ague. I knew' what lie meant by tliat 
one word well enougli- I knew' wliat he wished to make 
me understand. With the wind that now’ drov(‘ us on, 
we were bound for the whirl of the Strom and nothing 
could save us ' 

‘ You perceive that in crossing the Strom rl/fuinfl, 
we always went c* long way up aiiove the whirl, e\en 
in th^ calmest weather, and then had to vait and vatch 
carefully for the slack —but now’ we wctc* driving right 
upon the ])ool itself, and in such a hurricane as this’ 
‘\To be sure,” I thought, we shall get lh(‘re just about 
the slack — there Is some little hope in that ” — but in the 
next iiiomcnt I cursed inyscll for being so great a fool as 
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to dream of hope at all. I knew very weR that we were 
doomed, had we been ten tim^s a ninr^ty-gun ship.’ 

‘ By^this time tlu; first fur}^ of the tempest* had spent 
itself, or pi^rhaps wc did not feel it so much, as we 
Heudd(¥l before it, but at all events the s(‘as, \\hieh at 
first had het‘n kept down by the wind, and lay flat and 
frothing, now got nj) into absolute mountains A sin- 
gular ehange, too, had eomc over the heavens. Around in 
every direction it w'as still as black as pitch, but nearly 
overhead there burst out, all at once, a circular rift of 
clear sky- as clear as I ever saw' — and of a decj) bright 
blue —and through it there blazed forth the full moon 
with a lustre that I never before knew her to wear, ohe 
lit up everything about us w'ith the greatest distinctness 
— but, O God, what a scene it was tonight up ! 

* 1 now' made one or two attempts to speak to my 

broth(*r— but in some manner which I could not under- 
stand, the din had so increased that I could not make 
him hear a single word, although 1 screamed at the top 
of my voice in his (‘ar. Presently he shook his head, 
looking as pale as death, and held* up one of his fingers, 
as if to say “ listen ! ‘ 

‘ At first I could not make out what he meant—but 
soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I dragged my 
w’atch from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its 
face by the moonlight, and then burst into tears as I 
flung it far aw ay into the ocean. It had run down at seven 
o'clock f U> ivere bch ind the time of the slack, and the whirl 
of the Strum was in full fury ! 

‘ When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and 
not deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when she 
is going large, seem always to slip from beneath her — 
whi(*h appears very strange to a landsman — and this is 
what is called ridiny, in sea phrase. 

* 'Veil, so f->r we had ridden the swells very cleverly ; 
but iiresently a gigantic sea happened to take us right 
un l(*r the counter, and bore ns with it as it rose — up — 
up —as if into the sky. I would not have believed that 
any wave could rise so high. And then down we came 
with a sweep, a slide, ana a plunge, that made nio feel 
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fiick and dizzy, as if I was falling from soino lofty moun- 
tain-top in^a dreaiil. But while wc wore up I had throw n 
A quick glance around— and that one glance was all 
sufficient. 1 saw our exact position in an instant. The 
Moskoe-Strom whirlpool w^as about a quarter of^i mile 
dead ahead -but no more like the every-day IMdskoi'- 
Strom, flian tlie whirl as you now ^ee it, is like a mill- 
race. If I had not known where we were, and what w(' 
had to ex])eek, T should not ha\e reef)gnized the placid at 
all. As it was, 1 involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. 
The lids clenched themselves togethc'r as if in a spasm. 

‘ It could not have been more than two minutes after- 
w"a?ds until we suddenly felt the waves subsides, and were 
enveloped in foam. Tlie boat made a sharp half turn to 
laii^oard, and then shot olf in its mwv dh-ection like a 
thundenljolt. At the same moment the roaring noise of 
the water was conqiletcly drowned in a kind of shrill 
shriek — such a sound as you might imagine given out by 
the W’ater-pipes of many thousand sUNim-vessels, letting 
off their steam all together. Wc were now in the bell 
of surf that alw’ays surrounds the whirl ; and I thought, 
of course, that another moment would plunge us into 
the abyss- -down which we could only see indistinctly on 
account of the amazing velocity with which we wen^ 
borne along. The boat did not seem to sink into tlu*. 
water at all, but to skim like an air-bubble ujion the 
surface of the surge. Her starboard side was next the 
whirl, and on the larboard arose the world of ocean we 
had left. It stood like a huge writhing wall between us 
and the horizon. 

‘ It may appear strange, bi t now, when we were in 
the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than 
when we were only approaching it. Having made uf) 
my mind to hope no more, I got rid of a great d(‘ il of 
that tvrror which unmanned me at first. I supposed it 
w'as despair that strung iny nerves. 

‘ It may look like boasting — but what I tell you is 
truth — I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it 
was to die in such a manner, and how foolish it was in 
me to think of so paltry a consideration as my own 
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individual life, in view of so wonderful a manifestation 
of God’s power. I do believe that I blushed with shame* 
when this idea crossed my mind. After a little while I 
became [)()ssessed with the keenest curiosity about the 
whirl itself. I positively felt a wish to explore its depths, 
even at the sacrifice I was going to make ; and my 
principal grief \va8 that I should never be able to tell my 
old companions on shore about the mysteriCwS I should 
see. These, no doubt, were singular fancies to occupy 
a man’s mind in such extremity — and *1 have often 
thought since, that the revolutions of the boat around the 
pool might have rendered me a little light-headed. 

' I’liere was another circum.stancc which tended to 
restore my self-poss(‘ssion ; and this was the cessation 
of the wind, which could not reach us in our present 
situation —for, as you saw yourself, the bedt <^f surf is 
considerably lower than the general bed of the ocean, 
and this latter now towered above us, a higli, black, 
mountainous ridge. If you have never been at sea in 
a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the confusion of 
mind occusitined by the wind and spray together. They 
blind, deafen, and strangle you, and take away all power 
of a(‘tion or retlection. But we weic now, in a ‘great 
measure, rid of these annoyances — just as death-con- 
demned felons in prison are allowed petty indulgences, 
forbidden them wlule their doom is yet uncertain. 

‘ How often we made the circuit of the belt it is im- 
possible to say. We careered round and round for 
perhaps an hour. Hying rather than floating, getting 
gradually more and more into the middle of the surge, 
and then iivarer and nerrer to its horrible inner edge. 
All this time 1 had never let go of the ring-bolt. My 
brother was at the stern, holding on to a small empty 
water-ea.sk, which had been securely lashed under the 
eo(.p of the c ninter, and was the only thing on dc'^k that 
had not heon swept overboard when the gale first took 
us. As we approached the brink of the pit he let go his 
hold upon this, and made for the ring, from which, in the 
agony <'f his terror, he endeaveured lo force my hands, 
as it was not large enough to afford us both a secure 
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grasp. I nevSr felt deeper grief than when I saw him 
atterfipt this act^althou^h I knew lie was a madman 
when* he Ad it — a raving maniac through sheer .fright. 
I did not care, howevcT, to contest the point with him. 
I knew it could make no difference whether either of us 
held on at all ; so 1 let him have the bolt, and went astern 
to the cask. This there was no great difficulty in doing ; 
for the smack flew round steadily enough, and upon an 
even keel — only swaying to and fro, with the imnuuise 
sw eeps and sweaters of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured 
myself in my new^ position, when we gave a w ild lurch to 
starboard, and rushed headlong into the ab\ss. I 
muttered a hurried prayer to Cod, and thought all was 
over. 

‘•As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, 1 had 
instinctively tightened rny hold upon the barn'l, and 
closed ray eyes. For some seconds 1 dared not open 
them — while 1 expected instant destruction, and won- 
dered that I was not already in ray dcath-strijggl(‘s wifJi 
the water. But raoinent after monuMit elaps(‘d. I still 
liv'cd. The sense of falling had ceased , and th(‘ motion 
of the vessel scenud much as it had been bcf()ri‘, while 
in the* belt of foam, with the exception that she now' lay 
more along. I took courage and looked onc(‘ again upon 
the scene. 

‘ Never shall 1 forget the sensations of awe, Inirror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about iiu*. Hie boat 
appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, 
upon the interior surfac(» of a funnel, vast in circurafer- 
,ence, prodigious Li depth, and whose perh»ctly smooth 
sides might have been mistaken for ebony, hut ior the 
bewildering rapidity with which they spun around, and 
for the gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, 
as the rays of the full moon, from that circular rift amid 
the clouds which I have already described, streamed in 
a flood of golden glory along the black walls, and far 
away down into the inraos^ recesses of the abyss. 

‘ At first I was too much confused to observe anything 
accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur was 
all that I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, 
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however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this 
direction 1 was able to f^btam an lAiobstrueted view, 
from tke manner in winch the smack hung on the inclined 
Hurfa(;e of the pool. She was quite upon an even keel — 
that is* to say, her deck lay in a plane parallel with that 
of the water —but this latter sloped at an angle of more 
than forty-live dcgrft(;s, so that w^e seeinf‘d to be lying 
upon our beam -ends. 1 could not help observing, never- 
theless, that I had scarcely more difliculty in maintaining 
my hold and footing in this situation, than if we had been 
uj)on a dead level ; and this, 1 supjKJse, was ow ing to the 
speed at whi(ii w(‘ nw olved. 

‘The ra\s of IIh^ moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the ])rofound gulf ; but still I could make out 
nothing distinctly, on account of a tiuck mist in which 
everything IIktc was enveloped, aiul over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow', like that narrow and totter- 
ing bridge which Mussulmans say is the only pathw'ay 
between ’’Time and Eternity. This mist, or spray, was 
no doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great walls 
of the funm‘1, as they all met together at the bottom — 
but the >’(‘11 that went up to the }u*avens from out of that 
mist , 1 dare not attempt to describe. 

‘ Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of 
foam above, had carr»cd us to a great distance down the 
slope ; but our farther descent was by no means propor- 
tionate. Round and round wo swept; — not with any 
uniform movement— but in dizzying swings and jerks, 
that sent us sometimes only a few’ hundred yards — some- 
tiuu's nearly the compk'te circuit ot the whirl. Our 
progn'ss downward, at each rev(^lution, was slow’, but 
very percejUible. 

‘ Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, 1 perceived that 
our boat wat not the only object in the embrace of the 
whirl. Both above and below us were visible fragments 
of vessi'ls, large masses of building timber and trunks of 
trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of house 
furnitur.', broken boxes, barrels and staves. I have 
already describcHl the unnatural curiosity which had 
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taken the i3lace of my original terrors. It aj)])oare(l to 
grow upon, me as IMrcw nearer and nearer to my dn^aclfiil 
doom*. I now began to watch, \\ ith a strange interest, the 
numerous tilings that floated in our eompany. I must 
liavc been delirious — for 1 even sought amusohent in 
speculating upon the relative velocities of their several 
descent^ toward the foam below. “ This fir tree,” 1 found 
myself at one time saying, “ will certainly be the next 
thing that takes the awful plunge and disa])p(‘a rs,” and 
then [ was disappointed to find that the wreck of a Dutch 
merchant ship overtook it and went down Ix'fori*. At 
length, after making several guesses of this naturi‘, and 
being deceived in all — this fact -the fact of my in- 
variable miscalculation, set me upon a train of reflection 
that made my limbs again tremble, and my heart beat 
heavily once more. 

‘ It was not a new' terror that thus affecUxl me, but the 
dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose jiarfly 
from memory and partly from ])r(‘sent observation. 
I called to mind the great variety of buoyant matUT that 
strew’ed the coast of Lofodem, having been absorbed and 
then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strom. Jiy far the 
greater number of the articles were shattered in the most 
extraordinary way — so chafed and roughened as to have 
the appearance of being stuck full ni splinters — but then 
I distinctly recoUected that there were some of them 
w'hich were not disfigured at all. Now' 1 could not 
account for this difference except by su])posing that the 
roughened fragments were the only ones whidi had been 
completely absorbed — that the others had entered the 
whirl at so late a period of the tide, or, from some reason, 
had descended so slowly after entering, that they did not 
reach the bottom before the turn of the flood came, or of 
the ebb as the case might be. I conceived it possible, in 
either Instance, that they might thus be whirled up again 
to the level of the ocean, without undergoing the fate of 
those which had been drawn in mon; early or absorbed 
mere rapidly. I mack, also, three important obs(;rva- 
tions. The first was, that as a general rule, the larger 
the bodies were, the more raprl their descen^^ — the 
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'it'cond, that, between two masses of equal extent, the 
')ne spherical, and the qther of arfj/ other ,8hapey the 
'iuperif)rity in 8j)ced of descent w'as with the sphere-*- 
the third, that, between two masses of equal size, the 
()m^ e^liiidricjal, and the other of any other shape, the 
cylinder was absorbed the more slowly. Since my 
esciffie, 1 have had Several conversations on thife subject 
with an old schoolmast(T of the district ; and it w^as 
from him that I learned the use of the worrjs “ cylinder ” 
and “sphere.’* He explained to me— although I have 
forgotten the explanation — how what I observed was, 
in fact, the natural consequence of the forms of the 
floating fragments — and show'cd me how' it happened that 
a cylinder, swimming in a vortex, offered more resistance 
to its suction, and was drawn in with greater difficulty 
than an equally bulky body of any form whatever. 

‘There was one startling circumstance which went 
a gn^at way in enforcing these observations, and render- 
ing mo anxious to turn them to account, and this was 
that, at every rt'volution, we passed something like 
a barnd, or else the yard or the mast of a vessel, while 
many of these things, which had been on our hwel when 
I first o]H‘ncd luy cn cs upon the woialcrs of th whirlpool, 
were ikjw high up above us, and seemed to have moved 
but little from thtur original station. 

‘ I no longer licsitattMl what to do I reserved to lash 
myself s('curi'ly to the water cask upon which I now’ lield, 
to cut it loose from the counter, and to throw myself with 
it into tin* water. I attrai-tcd my brother's attention by 
signs, pointe ’ ft) tin* floating barrels that came near us, 
and did everything in iu\ power to make him understand 
what 1 was about tti <lo I thought at length that he 
comprc‘hendeil my design -but w hether this was the case 
or rot, he shook his hea<l despairingly, and refused to 
move from h.s station by the ring-bolt. Jt w’as impossible 
to reach him . the enn*rgencv admitted ot no delay : and 
so. with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his fate, 
fastened myself to the cask bj means of the lashings 
which reeured it to the eounte.-, and precipitated myself 
with 't into the sea, without another moment's hesitation. 
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‘ The result was precisely what I had hoped it might 
be. As it js mysetf who now^tell you this tale — as you 
see tKat I did escape — and as you are already in posses- 
sion of the mode in which this escape was effe'cted, and 
must therefore anticipate all that 1 have further td say — 
I will bring niy story quickly to conclusion. It might 
have be6n an hour, or thereabout, after my quitting the 
smack, when, having descended to a vast distanei* 
beneath me, if made three or four w ild gyrations in rapid 
succession, and, bearing my loved brother with it, 
])lunged headlong, at once and for ever, into the chaos of 
toam below\ The barrel to which 1 was attach(‘d sunk 
very little farther than half the distance between the 
bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I Icajaul oxer- 
.board, before a great change took ])lace in the character 
of the whirlpool. The slo])e of the sides of the vast funnel 
became nioinentanly less and less steep, the gyrations 
of the whirl grew gradually l(*ss and less violent. Hy 
degrees, the froth and tlu* rainbow* disapp(*ar(*(l, and the 
bottom of the gulf secuned slowly to u])rise. Tlu‘ sky was 
clear, th(‘ winds had gone down, and tin' full moon was 
setting radiantly in tin* west, when I found in\M‘If on tin* 
surface of "ho oe(*aii, in full view* of the sln)ri‘s of Lonxh'n, 
and above the spot where the ])ool of the Moskoi'-stroin 
had beoi. It was the hour of the slack but the sea still 
heaved in mountainous waves from tin* etT(‘cts of the 
hurricane. 1 was borne \iolentIy into the cliaiinci of 
the Strum, and in a few* minutes, was huriied down tin- 
coast into the “ grournls " of the lisln-rnn ii. A boat 
picked me up — exhausted from fatigue -end (now* that 
the danger was removed) — sp( :*chless from die memoiy 
of its horror. Those who drew* me on board were my old 
mates and daily companions — but they knew* me no more 
than they would have known a traveller from the soint- 
land. My hair, which had been raven-k’ack the day 
before, was as white as you see it now. d^hey say, too, 
that the w*hole expression of my countenance had changed . 
I told them my story — they did not believe it. I now* tell 
it to you — and 1 can scw^rcely expect you to put more 
faith 111 it than did the merry tishermen of Lofoden.’ 
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(CROSSING THE DESERT 

G aza stands \\\um th(‘ v(‘r<;o of tho D(*st',rt, and bears 
iovsards it tho sain<‘ kincl of relation as a seajwrt 
bears to tb<‘ sea. It is tluTe that you charter your camels 
(‘ the ships of the Desert ’), and lay in your stores for 
the voyaec'. 

In a eoMpl(» of days 1 was ready to start. The way of 
])rovidirje for the passage of the Desert is this : there* is 
an a«'(‘nl in tlu* tow n who keeps himself in eominunieation 
with sonu' of the d(*sert Arabs that are hovirin^ within 
a day’s jouriKW of the place ; a party of these, upon Ixdne 
miarant(‘e<l aj^ainst seizure or other ill-treatment at tlu* 
hands of the Governor, eome int^ the town, bringing 
with them the luimbiT of eamels whieh you recpiire, and 
then they stipulate for a certain sum to take \ou to th(i 
plae(* of \our destination in a ^iveii time. The agrei*- 
ment thus made b> them inebuh*s a safe-conduct through 
th(*ir count r\ , as well is the hire of tlu‘ (\amels. 

According to tin* contract made with me, T was to 
reaeh (\iiro within ten days from the commeneement of 
the journey. I had four camels, one for my baggage, one 
for each of my servants, and one for myself. Four Arabs, 
the owiK'is of the camels, i*ame with me on foot. IMy 
stores were a small sold.cr’s tent, two bags of dried 
bread brought from the convent at Jerusalem, and 
a couple of bottk's of wine from the same source, two 
goat- skills tilled with water, tea, sugar, a cold tongue, 
and (of all thi.igs in the world) a jar of Irish butter which 
Mysscri had purchased from some merchant. There w’as 
also a small sack of charcoal, for the greater part of the 
Desert through which we were to pass is void of fuel. 

The camel kneels to rec^dve her load, and for a w*hile 
she w’iU allow’ the packing to go on with silenc resigna- 
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tion ; blit when she ]) 0 "ins to sus|X‘rt that her iiiastcT is 
putting n:^ore thaii a jusf biirdrn u])on hor pot)!' hump, 
she turns round her snp]>le neck, and looks sadly upon 
the increasing load, and then gently remonstrates against 
the wrong with the sigh of a patient wif(\ If sighs will 
not move you, she can w(‘(‘p. You soon learn to ]uty and 
soon to’lovc her for the sake of her gtaitle and womanish 
w ays. 

You cannot, of course, put an English or any oth(T 
riding saddle upon the back of the camel, but. your tpiilt 
or carpet, or whatever you carry for the jiurpost* of lying 
on at night, is folded and fasttaied on to the pack-saddle 
upbn the top of tlu^ hump, and on this you ride, or ratluT 
sit. You sit as a man sits on a chair wIkmi he sits astride. 
1 made an improvement on this ])lan : I had my English 
stirrups stra])ped on to the crossbars of tlu' ])aek-saddle ; 
and thus, by gaining rest for my dangling k'gs, and gain- 
ing, too, the power of varying my ])osition mor(‘ easily 
than 1 could otluTwise have doius J add(‘d very mucli 
to my comfort. 

The camel, like the elephant, is one of the old-fasliion(‘d 
sort of animals that still walk along upon the (now* nc'arly 
exyiloded) plan of the ancient beasts that liv<‘d hi fore the 
Flood. She moves forward both Iht near l(*gs at tin* 
same time, and then iiwkwardly swings round her olT- 
shouldcT and haunch, so as to repi'at tl)(* manoMivre on 
that side ; h(*r ])ace tlierc'lon* is an odd. disjomti'd, and 
disjoining S!)rt of mo\cment that is rather disugn'^^ahlc 
at lirst, blit you soon grow* rccniiciled to it. 1'h(‘ luiglit 
to which you arc raises! is of great aehaidagc to you in 
passing the burning sands of the desert, for the* air at 
such a distance from the gnuind is much cooler and more 
lively than that which eirculates beneath. 

For several miles beyond (iaza the land, freshened by 
the ra'ns of the last week, was covered wit' rich verdure', 
and thickl}" jew^elled with meadow' flowers so l^right and 
fragrant that I began to grow' almost uneasy — to fa»icy 
that the very Desert was ri'ceding before me, and that 
the long-desired aciverture of passing its ‘ burning 
sands ' was to end in a mere ride acros.s a field. I3ut as 
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I advanced, the true character of the country began to 
dis})lay itself with sufficient/ clearness t?o dispel my appre- 
hensions, and before the close of rny first day’s journey 
I had the gratification of finding that I was surrounded on 
all sid(*s by a tract of r(*al sand, and hafl nothing at all to 
eonif)lain of. exeej)t that there peeped forth at intervals 
a f('\V isolatf'd l)la(l(‘s’of grass, and many of those’stunted 
shrubs which are the aecustonied food of the camel. 

Ih'fore suns(‘t 1 earne up with an eneanipnient of 
Aralis (th(‘ (Micanipnient from which my camels had lieen 
broniriit). and my t(*nt was pitcheil amongst theirs. 
I wa.s now* amongst the true Bedouins. Almost every 
man of this rac(‘ clos(*ly rescunbles his lirethren ; almost 
<‘V(T\ man has large and finelv-formi'd featur(‘s, but his 
fac(‘ is so thoroughly stripped of fl(‘di, and th(‘ white folds 
from his h(‘adg(‘ar fall dow’u by his haggard cheeks so 
much in tlu* burial fashion, that he looks ([uite sad and 
ghastly ; his large dark orbs roll slowly and sohunnly 
over tli(' white of his d('ep-set ey(‘S ; his countenance 
shows painful thought and long sufh'ring - the sufT(Ting 
of on(‘ talh'ii from a high estati'. His gait is strangely 
majestic, and h(‘ march(‘S along with liis sim])le blanket, 
as though he wiu'c w(‘anng the purple*. His co nmon talk 
is a .sciK's of j)i('rcing screams and cries very painful to 
lu'ar. 

In ])a.ssing the* I)(‘S(*rt \ou will find \our Arabs wanting 
to start and to rc'.st at all sorts of odd times ; they like, 
for instance*, tei be otf at erne in the morning, and to rest 
during the whole* of the afternoon. Yem must not give 
wa\ te) their wisiu's in this respect : I trie'd their plan 
once, anel Teiund it ver\ harassing and imwholeseune. 
An onliiiary t(‘nt can give you very little protection 
against heat, feir the lire strikes fiercely through single 
can\as, anel you sen^n find that whilst you lie crouching 
anei striving .ei liiele yourself from the blazing fact of the 
sun, his powtT is harelcr to bear than it is where you 
boldly defy him from the air\ heights of your camel. 

It had been arranged with m\ Arabs that they w^^re 
to bring with them all the food which they would want 
for themselves during the passage of the Desert, but as 
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we rested at the end of the first day’s journey by the side 
of an Aral) encampment, *my camel-men found all that 
they required for that night in the tents of their own 
brethren. On the evening of the second day, however, 
just before \\c encamped for the night, my four 'Arabs 
came to Dthemctri, and formally announced that th(\v 
had not* brought with them one atem of food, and that 
tliev looked entirely to my supplies for their daily bread. 

This was awkward intelligence. We w’cre now' just 
two days deep in the Desert, and J had brought with nu* 
no more bn^ad than might bo reasonably required for 
myself and my European attendants. T believed at the 
mobient (for it seemed likely enough) that the men liad 
really mistaken the terms of the arrangement, and 
feeling that the hoie o^ being ])ut u])on half ralions would 
be a less evil (and (‘V^en to myself a less in(*onvenienee) 
than the starvation of my Arabs, I at once told 1 llhemetri 
to a.ssure them that my bread should be equally shared 
witli all. Dthemetri, howi'ver, did not- approve of this 
eoiK'cssion ; he assured m<‘ (juite positively that tlu' 
Arabs thoroughly understood the agreement, and that if 
they were now’ without food, they had wilfully brought 
thernselve into this strait for the wreteluKl purpose of 
bettering their })argain by the value of a few paras’ 
worth of bread. 

This suggestion made me Iof>k at the afTair in a new' 
light. I should have been glad enough to put up with 
the slight ])rivation to which my eonee^.ssion would sub- 
ject me, and could have borne to witness tbri smni- 
starvation of poor Dthemetri with a fine ])hilosophiea* 
calm, but it seemed to me tha* the seheme, if senerne it 
were, had something of aiulaeity in it, and was w'cll 
enough ealeulated to try the extent ot niy softmss. 
1 knew’ the danger of allowing such a trial to rr*Hult in 
a conelusion that I wa.s one who might he ea ily managed ; 
and therefore after thoroughly satisfying mysidf from 
Dthemetri s clear and repeated assertions that the 
Arabs had really understood the anangement, I deter- 
mined that they should not now' violate it by taking 
advantage of my position in the midst of their big 
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DoHcrt ; so I Dthemctri to tell X/hcra that they 

sliould toufh no hn'ad of infhe. Wj stopped, and the 
tent v'as pit eh (‘d ; tlie itral)s came to me and pra^^cd 
loudly for hn'.id ; I ndiised them. 

‘ Tken we die, ! ’ 

‘ God’s will !)(' done.' 

l.^av(‘ the Aral)s.to understand that T regretted their 
perishing by hung(T, but that I should ])ear this calmly, 
like any other misfortune not my own — that, in short, 

I was happily resigiu'd to their fate. Th(' uhmi would have 
talked a great deal, but they were under the disadvantage 
of addressing nu* through a hostile interpreter. They 
look(‘d hard upon my face, but they found no hope then*, 
so at last they retired, as they jin tended, to lay them 
dow n and di(i. • 

In about t(ui minutes from this time I found .that the 
Arabs were busily cooking th(‘ir bread ! Their pr(‘tence 
of having brought no food was false*, and was only in- 
v(‘nted for t he ])urpose of .saving it. They had a good liag 
of meal, which thc'v had eontriv(*d to stow away under 
the baggage u]ion one of the camels in such a way as to 
esea])e notice. In Europe the detection of a scheme like 
this would have oc(*a'<ioned a disagveeabk' fei'ling be- 
tween the master and the delin(|uent, but you would no 
more reciul from an Orieaital on account of a matter of 
this sort tlian in taigkind a on would reject a lu^rse that 
had trieil and failetl to throw you. Indeed T f(‘lt quite 
good-humouredly towards my Arabs because they had 
so woefully faikul in their wretched attem])t, and be- 
cause, as it turned out, I had done what was right ; they 
too, p(»or fellows, evideiiMy began to like* me immensely, 
on ai'count of the hard-heartedness which had enabled 
nu* to bailie tiieir seh<*me. 

The Arabs adhere to those ancestral principles of 
brt .id-baking which have bee*n sanctioned by the experi- 
ence of ages. The very fir,st baker of bread that ever 
li\e<i must have done his work exactly as the Arab does 
at this day. He takes some mea!, and holds it out in <^he 
hollow of his hands whilst hii comrade pours over it 
a few drops of water ; he then mashes up the moistened 
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flour into a paste, pulls the lump of dough so made into 
email pieces, and tlFrusts iRem into the embers. His way 
of baking exactly resembles the craft or mystery of 
roasting chestnuts as practised by children : there is the 
same prudence and circumspection in choosing a> good 
berth for the morsel — the same enterprise and sclf-sacri- 
ticing valour in pulling it out with the fingers. 

The manner of my daily march was this. At about an 
hour before dawn I rose, and made the most of about 
a pint of wate'r ^^hi(;h T allowed myself for washing. 
Th(‘n I breakfasted u])on tea and bread. As soon as the 
beasts \\cre loaded, 1 mounted my camel and pressed 
fo^\^ard. My poor Arabs being on foot won hi sometinu's 
moan with fatigue and pray for rest, l)ut I was anxious to 
enable them to periorm their contract for bringing me to 
Cairo wiHiin the stipulated time, and I did not, tlierefore, 
allow a halt until the evening came. Alaiut mid-day, or 
soon after, Mysseri used to bring up his canu'l alongside 
of mine and siipjily me with a piece of the dric'd bread 
Roftone(l in water, and also (as long as it lasted) with 
a pi(‘C(‘ of the tongue. After this tluTc* came into my 
hand (hoAV well I lemernber it !) the* little tin cup lialf 
lilhsl v\ith \ineand water. 

As long as you are jounuying in the intt rior of the 
Desert you have no particular ])omt to maki* for as your 
ri‘sting-})la( (‘. The endless sands yield nothing but small 
stunted sliriibs ; (*veri th<*se fail aftiT the first two or 
three days, and from that time yon jiass ovct );road 
plains — \ou jiass over newly-rear(‘d lulls — you pass 
through valUys dug out by last week's storm, and the 
hills and the valleys are sand, rand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand and sand, and sand again. The earth is so 
Bamely that your eyes turn towards heaven -towards 
heaven, I mean, in sense of sky. 

You look to the Sun, for he ls your tiiskrr aster, and by 
him you know the measure of the work that you have 
done, and the measure of the wwk that remains for you 
to do. He comes when you strike your tent in the early 
morning, and then, for the first hour of the day, as you 
move forward on your camel, he stands at your near 
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side, and makes you know that the whdle day’s toil is 
before you ; then for a while,* and a 4ong while, you see. 
him ng more, for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare 
not look upon tlic gn^atiiess of his glory, but you know 
where»he strides overhead, by the touch of his flaming 
sword. No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
and for siglits you see the ])attern and the web of tlie 
silk that V(‘ils your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. 

Time labours on — your skin glows, your shoulders 
ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see 
the same pattern in the silk, and tlu^ same glare of light 
beyond ; but con((uering Time marches on, and by and 
hy the descending sun has compassed the heaven, and 
now softly touches your right arm and throws your lank 
shadow over the sand right along on the way for Persia. 
Then again you look upon his face, for his ])()wer is all 
\ i‘iled in his b(‘auty , and the r(‘dness of tianu's has become 
the redness of rosc's : the fair, wavy cloud that tied in tlie 
morning now comes to Ins sight once inori* -comes 
blushing, y(*t st ill com<‘s on ; comes hurning w ith hhishes, 
yet comes and clings to his side. 

Then lu'gins your season of n‘st. Thi* world about yon 
is all your own, and tIuTc, when* you will, you pitch 
your solitary t(*nt : tluTc is no living thing to dispute 
your choice. When at last the s])ot bail been tix(‘d uf)on 
and we came to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the 
chest of my camel, and utter at the same time a peculiar 
gurgling sound. The beast instantly understood and 
obe\ed the sign, and slowly sank under me, till she 
brouglu her body to a lev<‘l with the ground ; then gladly 
enough 1 alighted. The rest of the camels were unloaded 
and turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, 
where shrubs there were, or where tiie.se failed, to wait 
for *aie small quantity of food that was allowed tb'^m out 
of our stores. 

My servants, helpeil by the Arabs, busied themselves 
in pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst this 
was doing I used to walk away towards the east, con- 
fiding in the prhit of my foot as a guide for niy ieturn. 
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Apart from the cheering voices of my attendants, I could 
better know and fhel the loneliness of the Desert. The 
influence of such scenes, however, was not of a 8of4(vung 
kind, but filled me rather with a sort of childish exulta- 
tion in the self-sufliciency w’hich enabled me to* stand 
thus alone in the widene.ss of Asia — a short-lived ])ride, 
for wherever man wanders he still remains tethcr(*cl by 
the chain that links him to his kind ; and so w hen the 
night closed round me 1 began to return — to return as it 
were to my own gate. Reaching at last some high 
ground, 1 could see, and see with (lelight, the fire of our 
small encampment, and when at last 1 regained the spot, 
it shemed a very home that had sprung up for me in the 
midst of these solitudes. My Arabs were busy with their 
bread — Mysseri rattling teacu])s ; the little kettle with 
her odd old-maidish looks sat humming away old songs 
about England, and two or three yards from the lire iny 
tent stood prim and tight, with open jiorlal and with 
welcoming look. 

Sometimes in the earlier jiart of my jouriK'v the night- 
breeze blew' coldly : wlien that luifipciied th(‘ dry sand 
w'as hcajied up outside round the skirts of tin*, ti'iit, and 
so the W id, that everywhere else could swei^j) as in* 
listed along tho.se dreary jilam.s, was forced to turn aside 
in his course, an<i make way, as he ought, for the English- 
man. Then within my tent th(*re wen* heaps of lu\iiri(‘.i 
— dining-rooms, dn'.ssiiig-rooms, hhrari(*s, Ix'drooms, 
drawing-rooms, oratoiies -all crow'dial into the sjiace of 
a hearthrug. Tlu‘ first night, I remcrnl)er. with my hooks 
and maps about me, 1 wanted a liglit. ddi(‘y brought- im* 
a taper, and immcfliately fror' out of the ^.ilcnt Dcsiat 
there rushed in a flood of lifi*, unseen before. Monsters 
of moths of all shapes and lines, that never oefore perhaps 
had looked upon the shining of a flame, now' nuiflly 
throng id into my tent, and da^shed through the fire of the 
candle till they fairly extinguished it with their burning 
limbs. Those who had failed in attaining this inart 3 Td(>m 
suddenly became serious, and clung despondently to the 
canvas. 

By and by there was brought to me the fragrant tea, 
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and ])i^ masses of seorehed and scorching toast, and the 
butter that had come all the to fne in this Desert of 
Asia from out of that j)oor, dear, starving Ireland. I 
l(‘.‘isled like a king - like four kings — like a boy in the 
fourth form. 

When th(‘ cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people 
})eg*in to load th(' eamels, I alv\ays felt loath to five back 
to tlu^ wast(' this little spot of ground that had glowed 
for a while with th(‘ cheerfulness of a hunian dwelling. 
One by one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggag(‘, the 
liundr(‘d things that str(‘wed the ground and made it look 
so familiar — all t}i(*se W(‘re taken away, and laid upon 
the camels. A sp(‘ck in the broad tracts of Asia remained 
still im])ressed with th(‘ mark of patent portmanteaus 
and the lux'ls of London boots ; t)>e embers of the fire lay 
black and cold ujKm the sand ; and these were the signs 
we k'ft. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was 
r(‘ady for the start then came its fall ; the p(‘gs were' 
drawn, the canvas shivered, and in loss tlian a mimiU' 
there wiis nothing that remained of my genial home but 
only a pole and a Imndle. The encroaching Englishman 
was off, and instant upon the fall of the eair as, like an 
owner who had waited and watched, the CJenius of the 
Desert stalked in. 

To servants, as I suppase to any other Europeans not 
much accustomed to amuse themselves by fancy or 
memory, it often happens that after a few' days’ jour- 
neying the loneliness of the Desert w ill become frightfully 
oppressive, t 'pon my poor fellows the access of melan- 
choly came heavy, and aV at once, as a blow* from above ; 
they bent their necks, and bore it as best they could : 
but tlieir joy was great on the fifth day, when we came to 
an Oasis, where we found encamped a caravan — that is, 
an ^issemblagc of travellers — from Cairo. 

The Orientals living in cities never pass the Desert 
except in this way. Many wiU wait for weeks, and even 
for months, until a sufficient number of persons can be 
found ready to umlertake the jc urney at the same time* — 
until the flock of sheep is big enough to fancy itself a 
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match for wolves. They could not, 1 think, really secure 
themselves against«any sA'ious danger by tliis contri- 
vance ' for though they have arms, they are so, little 
accustomed to use them, and so utterly unorganized, 
that they never could make good their resistance to 
robbers of the slightest respectability. It is not of the 
Bedouin^ that such travellers are afraid, for the safe- 
conduct granted by the Chief of the ruling tribe is never, 
I believe, violated ; but it is said that there are deserters 
and scamps of various sorts who hover abt)ut the skirts of 
the Desert, particularly on the Cairo side, and are anxious 
to succeed to the property of any poor folks whom they 
ma/ find more weak and defenceless than themselves. 

These people from Cairo })rofess(‘d to be amazc'd at the 
ludicrous dispropoi tion between tluur numerical forces 
and mine. They could not understand, and tlu'y wanted 
to know, by what strange privilege it is that an English- 
man with a brace of pistols and a coupk' of servants rides 
safely across the Desert ; while they, tiui natives of the 
neighbouring cities, are forced to travel in troops, or 
rather in herds. One of them got a f(.‘w ininutt‘s of 
private conversation with Dthenietri, and ventun^d to 
ask him a’'xiously whether the English did not travel 
under the protection of Evil Demons. J had previously 
known that tliis notion, so conducive to the safety of our 
countrymen, is generally prevakuit amongst Orientals. 

It owes its origin partly to the strong wilfulness of the 
English gentleman (a quality which, not being back(*d by 
any visible authority cither civil or military, seems per- 
fectly superhumau to the soft Asiatic), but. ])artly, too, 
to the magic of the Banking system, by force of which 
the wealthy traveller will maki* all his journeys without 
carrying a handful of coin, and y(‘t, when he arrives at 
a city, will rain down showers of gold, 'i'he theory is 
that the English traveller has committed some .-'in 
against God and his conscience, and that for tliis the 
Evil Spirit has hold of him, and drives him from his home 
lik^ a victim of the old Grecian Furies, and forces him t(^ 
travel over countries far and strange, and most chiefly 
over Qeserts and desolate places, and to stand upon the 
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sites of cities that once were, and are novr no more, and 
to grope among the tombs of<icad njen. Often enough 
there js something of truth in this notion ; often enough 
the wandering Englishman is guilty (if guilt it be) of some 
pride pr ambition, big or small, imperial or parochial, 
which being offended has made the lone places more 
tolerable than ballrooms to him a sinner. 

1 can understand the sort of amazement of the Orien- 
tals at the sciantiness of the retinue with \vhic!h an Eng- 
lishman ])aKS(*H the Desert, for I was somewhat struck 
mys(‘lf when I saw’ one of my countrymen making his way 
across the wilderness in this simple style. At lirst there 
w^as a mere moving sf)eek in the horizon. My ])arty, of 
course, hecame all alive with excitement, and there were 
many sunnisivs. Soon it appeared that tlirei* laflen 
camels w('re approaching, and that two of them carried 
riders. In a little while we saw that one of the riders 
wore the J^]uro})ean dress, and at last the travelliTs were 
pronouno(*d to be an English gcmtleman and his scTvant. 
By their skh* there were a couple of Arabs on foot, and 
this, if 1 rightly remember, was the whole j>aity. 

You - you love sailing —in returnii.g from a cruise to 
the English coast, you see often (‘lU'Ugh a fisherman's 
humble boat far away from all shores, with an ugly, black 
sky above, and an angry sea beneath ; you watch the 
grisly old man at the nelm carrying his craft with strange 
skill tlirough the turmoil of waters, and the boy, supple- 
limbed, yet wiNither-worn already, and with steady eyes 
that look through the blast ; you see him understanding 
commandments from the jerk of his father's white eye- 
nrow — now b(‘la\ing, and now' letting go — now’ scrunch- 
ing himself down into mere ballast, or baling out Death 
with a ])ipkLn. 

Familiar enough is the sight, and yet when I see it I 
always stare anew , and with a kind of Titanic exultation, 
because that a poor boat, with the brain of a man and the 
hands of a boy on board, can match herself so brav^ely 
against black Heaven and Ocean. Well, so when you 
have travelled for days and days o.er an Eastern Desert 
without meeting the Ukencss of a human being and then 
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at last see an dSnglish shooting-jacket, and a single ser- 
vant come listless4^ sloiicking along from out of the for- 
ward horizon, you stare at the 'kude unproportion bptween 
this slender company and the boundless plains of sand 
through which they are keeping their way. 

This Englishman, as I afterwards found, was a military 
man rct^irning to his country from India, and crossing 
the Desert at this part in order to go through Palestine. 
As for me, 1 had come pretty straight from England, and 
so here we m^t in the wilderness at about half-way from 
our respective starting-points. As wo approached each 
other it became w ith me a question w hether we should 
speak. T thought it likely that the stranger w ould accost 
me, and in the event of his doing so I was quite ready to 
be^ sociable and chatty ^s I could be according to my 
nature ; but still I could not think of anything particular 
that I had to say to him. Of course among civilized 
people the not having anything to say is no (*xcuse at all 
for not speaking ; but T was sliy and indolent, and 1 felt 
no great wisli to stop and talk like a morning visitor in 
the midst of those broad solitudes. 

The traveller peihaps felt as I did, for, except that we 
lifted. our hands to our caps and waved our arms in 
courtesy, we passed each other quite as distantly as if wo 
had passed in Pall Mall. Our attendants, how(‘ver, w(*re 
not to be cheated of the delight that they felt in speaking 
to new listeners and hearing fresh voices once mor(\ The 
masters, therefore, had no sooner passed each otluT than 
their respective servants quietly stopped and ('nt(*red 
into conversation. As soon as my camel found that Ikt 
companions were not following her she caug^ t the social 
feeling, and refused to go on. I felt the absurdity of the 
situation, and determined to accost the st. anger, if only 
to avoid the awkwardness of remaining stuck fast in the 
Desert whilst our servants were amusing themsei ’cs. 
When with thi , intent I turned round my eaimd. 1 found 
that the gallant officer had passed me by about thirty or 
forty yards, and was exactly in the same predieanuuit as 
myself. I put my .io\» willing camel in motion, and rode 
up tow ards the stranger. 
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Seeing IhiH, iie followed my example, an\l came forward 
to meet me. H(i was the firsf to sponk. Too eourteoufi 
to address me, as if he admitted the possibility *of my 
wishing to accost iiim from any feeling of mere sociability 
or eivflian-like love of vain talk, he at once attributed my 
advances to a laudable wish of acquiring statistical in- 
formation, and accordingly, when we got within speaking 
distance, lie said, ‘ I dar(‘ say you wish to know^ how the 
Idague is going on at (.^liro ? ’ and then he went on to say 
he n*gretted that his information did not enable him to 
give me in numbers a ptTfectly accurate statiumuit of the 
daily deaths. He afterwards talked pleasantly enough 
ufK)!! other and less ghastly subjects. I thought him 
manly and int(‘lligent — a worthy one of the few thousand 
str<)ng Englishmen to whom the Ihnjiire of India is 
committed. 

^J'h(' night after the meeting with the people of the 
caravan, Dthenu'tri, alarm('d by their warnings, took 
upon hims(*lf to keep watch all night in the t(‘nt. No 
robbers came exeiqit a jackal that jioked his riosi* into my 
tent from sonu* motive of rational curiosity. Dthenudri 
did not shoot him for f(‘ar of waking me. Fhese brutes 
swarm in ev(‘ry part of Syria ; and tlu'rt* we»'e many of 
th(*m even in the midst of those void sands which would 
s(*em to give such poor promise of food. T can hardly 
tell what })r('V they could be hoping for, unle.ss it were 
that they might find now and then the carcass of some 
(’amel that had died on the journey. They do not mar- 
shal themselves into great packs like the wild dogs of 
KastiTU eiti(‘s, but follow their jirey in families like the 
place-hunt ( rs of Europe. Their voices are frightfully like 
to the shouts and cries of human beings. If you lie awake 
in your tent at night, you are almost continually hearing 
some hungry family as it sweeps aloiig in full cry. You 
hear the excUing scream with which the sagacirus dam 
first winds the carrion, and the shrill i espouse of the 
uaanimoiis cubs as they snu^l the tainted air — ‘ Wha ! 
wha ’ — wdia ! wha ' — wha ! wha ! — whose gift is it in, 
mamma V ' 

Once during this passage my Arabs lost their way 
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among the hilts of loose sand that surrounded us, but 
<ifter a while w c w^re lucky enough to recover our right 
line of march. The same day wc fell in with a 8heik, the 
head of a family, that actually dwells at no great distance 
from this part of the Desert during nine months *of the 
year. The man carried a matchlock, and of this he was 
inordinately proud on account of the supposed novelty 
and ingenuity of the contrivance. We stopped, and sat 
do\^n and rested awhile, for the sake of a little; talk. 

There \\ as much that 1 should have liked to ask this man, 
but he could not understand Dthemetri’s language, and 
the process of getting at his knowledge; by double inter- 
])retation through my Arabs was tedious. I discovered, 
however (and my Arabs knew of that fact), that this man 
and his family lived habitually for nine months of the 
year without touching or seeing either bread or water. 
The stunted shrub growing at intervals through tlu' sand 
in this part of the T)(‘sert enables the c-aniel mares to yield 
a little milk, and this furnishes tin; soh; food and drink of 
their owner and his people. During the other three 
months (the hottest, 1 sup])ose) even this resource fails, 
and then the 8heik and his pconlo arc forced to pass into 
another di. trict, Tou would ask me why the man should 
not remain always in that district which supplies him 
with water during three months of the year, but I don't 
know enough of Arab politics to answer the (p](‘stion. 

The Sheik was not a good specimen of the elTcct j)ro- 
diiced by his way of living. He was very small, v(‘ry 
spare, and sadly shrivelk'd — a poor over-roast(‘d snijx; — 
a mere cinder of a man. 1 made him sit dow n by my side; 
and gave him a piece of bread and a cup of w a ter from out 
of my goat-skins. This was not very tempting drink to 
look at, for it had become turbid, and was deeply reddened 
by some colouring matter contained in the skins ; but 
it kept its sweetness, and tasted like a strr ng decoci^ion 
of Russian leather. The Sheik sipped this drop by drop 
with ineffable relish, and u>lled his eyes solemnly roujid 
between every draught, as though the drink were the 
drink of the Propnet, and had come from the seventh 
heaven. 
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An inquiry about distances led to the discovery that 
this Sheik had never heajd of the division of tiin^e inter 
hours. 

About this part of my journey I saw the likeness of 
a fresli-water lake. 1 saw, as it seemed, a broad sheet of 
calm water stretching far and fair towards the south — 
stretching d(^ep into winding creeks, and hemmed in by 
jutting promontories, and shelving smooth off towards 
the shallow side. On its bosom the reflected fire of the 
sun lay playing and seeming to float as though upon deep 
still wat(jrs. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not till the spongy 
foot of my camel had almost trodden in the seeming lake 
that I could undeceive my eyes, for the shore-line was 
quite true and natural. I soon saw the cause of the 
phantasm. A sheet of water, heavily impregnated with 
salts, had gathered together in a vast hollow between the 
sandhills, and when dried up by evaporation had left 
a 'Volute saline dei)osit ; this exactly marked the space 
which the waters had covered, anc,! so traced out a good 
shore-line. The minute crystals of the salt, by their way 
of sparkling in the sun, A\ere made to seem like the 
dazzled face of a lake that is calm and srnootu. 

Th(* ])aee of the camel is irksome, and mak(*s your 
shouhh'rs and loins a ‘he, from the peculiar way in which 
you arc obligi'd to suit yourself to the movements of the 
beast ; but one soon, of course, becomes inured to the 
wa^rk, and after my first two days, this way of travelling 
became so familiar to me that (poor slceyicr as I am) I 
now and the,. slumlxTcd for some moments together on 
th(' back of my camel. On the fifth day of my journey 
the air above lay dead, and all the whole earth that I 
could reach with my utmost sight and keenest listening 
was still and lifeless, as some dispt'opled and forgotten 
world that rt 11s round and round in the heavens through 
W’a,sted Hoods of light. 

Phe sun, growing Hercer and fiercer, shone down more 
mightily now than ever on me he shone before, and as I 
dropped mv head under his lire, and closed my eyes 
agaiiiLt the glare that surrounded me, I slowlv fell asleep 
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— for how many minutes or moments I cannot tell ; but 
after a while I w'as^gentM awakened by a peal of church 
bells— my native bells — the innocent bells of Marlcvi, that 
never before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon 
hills ! My first idea naturally was that I still reiiiain(Hl 
fast under the power of a dream. 1 roused myself, and 
drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my 
bare face into the light. Then at least 1 was well eiiougli 
awakened ; but still those old Marle-ii bells rang on, not 
ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily 
ringing ‘ for ehurch ’. 

After a wdiile the sound died away slowly. It haj)])ened 
that neither I nor any of my jiarty had a watch by w bieh 
to measure thfj exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to 
mo that about ten muiutes had passed bc‘fore tlie bells 
ceased. 1 attribut(‘d the effect to the great heat of the 
sun, the perfect drvne's.s of the clear air through wliich 
1 moved, and the deep stilln(‘s.s of all arouiKl me. It 
seemed to me that these causes, by occasioning a gnuit 
tension and consc(pient susceptibility of the hearing 
organs, bad rendered them liable to tingle under the 
passing touch of &omc mere memory that must have 
swept aer'''ss my brain in a monuuit of slec'p. Since my 
return to England it has been told me that like sounds 
have been heard at sea, and that the sailor, b(*ealnied 
under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide ocean, has 
listened in trembling wonder to the chime of his own 
village bells. 

During my trav^els I kept a journal — a journal sadly 
meagre and inteimittent, but one w hich enabled me to 
find out the day of the month and the week, according to 
the European calendar. Referring to this, 1 found that 
the day was Sunday, and roughly allowing for the differ- 
ence of longitude, x concluded that at the moment of my 
hearing that strange peal the church-going bells of I.Iar- 
len must have oeen actually calling the prim congregation 
of the parish to morning prayer. The coincidence am need 
me faintly, but I could not allow myself a hope that the 
effect I had experienced was anything other than an illu- 
sion — an illusion liable to be explained (as every illusion 
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ifl in these days) ])y some of the phflosophers who 
guess at Nature’s riddles. Itf would^have been sweetcB 
to believe that my kneeling mother, by some pious en- 
chantment, had asked and found this spell to rouse me 
from my scandalous forgetfulness of God's holy day ; but 
my fancy was too weak to carry a faith like that. Indeed, 
the vale through which the bells of Marlen send tJieir song 
is a highly respectable vale, and its people (save one, two, 
or three) are wholly unaddicted to the practice of magical 
arts. 

Afl(*r the fifth day of my journey I no longer travelled 
over shifting hills, but came upon a dead level — a dead 
level IhmI of sand, quite hard, and studded with small 
shilling ])cbhles. 

Th(' heat grew fierce ; there w'as iuj valley nor hollow, 
no hill, no mound, no shadow of hill nor of mound by 
^\hieh I could mark the way I was making. Hour by 
hour I advanee<l, and saw' no change' — 1 was still the very 
centre of a round horizon. Hour by hour 1 advanced, 
and still there was the same and the* same, and the same 
— the same circle of llaming sky--the sjuiu' circle of sand 
still glaring with light and fire. Over all the heaven 
al)ov<', over all tlu* earth ben(*ath, tliere wiu no viMhle 
])ov\er that could baulk the fierce will of th(' sun. ‘ Ho 
rejoici'd as a strong Tiian to run a race* ; his going forth 
was from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the 
ends of it : and there was nothing hid from the heat 
tlK'H'of.’ From pole to pole, and from the east to the 
west, he brandishtMl his ti(*ry sceptre as though he had 
usurped all heaven and earth. As he bid the soft Persian 
in ancient t lines, so now, anti fiercely too, he hid me bow 
(low n and worship him ; so now in his pride he seemed to 
eonimand me, anil say, ‘Thou shall hav’e none other gods 
but me ’ I was all alone before him. There were these 
tw(. pitted together, and face to face — the mighty Sun for 
one, and for the other — this ]U)or, pale, solitary Self of 
mine that I always carry aboi.t with me. 

But on the eighth day, and before I had yet turned 
away from Jehovah for the glitt 'ring god of the Pensiaas, 
there 'vppeared a dark line upon the edge of the forward 
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horizon, and scfon the line deepened into a delicate fringe 
<hat sparkled here And thehi as though it were sown with 
diamonds. There, then, before me were the gardcMs and 
the minarets of Plgypt, and the mighty works of tlu‘ Nile, 
and I (the (*ternal Ego that 1 am ’) — I had lived to see, 
and T saw^ them. 

When* ('Veiling eame T was still within the eonfiiu's of 
the Desert, and niy tcait was pitched as usual ; hut om^ of 
my Arabs staU^ed away rajiklly towards the w(;st without 
telling me of the errand on whkdi he was In'iit. Altcu* 
a w hile he returned. He had toiled on a graceful siTvice : 
he had travelk'd all the way on to tlui liorder of th(‘ living 
world, and brought me liack for a tokiui an (‘ar of nee, 
full, fresh, and green. 

Th(‘ lU'Xt day 1 entc'ml upon Egypt, and lloaltMl along 
(for the (h'liglit was as the delight of batliing) tlnough 
grc'cn wavy lields of rict^ and pasturi's frt'sh and plentiful, 
and dived into th(^ cold \(*r(lun‘ of grovc'S and gardens, 
and (lueiK'hed my hot e\(.s in shade, as though in a bed 
of deep walt'rs. 


Eieni Enlhni. 



CHARLES DTCKENS 

1812-1870 

THE STORM AT YARMOUTH 

‘ T\ON’T you think that,’ I asked the coaelinian, in the 
L/ first stage out of London, ' a very remarkable sky ? 
1 don't n'inember to liave seen one like it.’ 

‘Nor I- not equal to it,’ he r(q)li(‘d. ‘That’s wind, 
sir. There*’!! !)e miseliief done at sea, ] expect, before 
long ’ 

It was a murky confusion — iiere and there blotted with 
a colour like* tlie colour of the smoke from damp fuel — of 
Hying clouds tossed up into most remarkable heaps, sug- 
gesting gr(*ater lieiglits in the clouds than tliere W'crc 
depths below’ them to the bottom of t!ic deepest hollows 
in t!ie earth, througli which the wiki moon seemed to 
plunge lieadlong, as if, in a dread disturbance* of tlie laws 
of nature, slie had lost hc'r way and were frightened. 
There had bet*n a wind all day ; and it was rising then, 
with an extraordinary great sound. Jn another hour it 
had much increased, «aid the sky was more overceist, and 
blew hartl 

But as the night aelvanced, the clouds closing in and 
dens(*ly overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it 
came on to blow’, harder and hanler. It still increased, 
until our lu^ises could scarcely face the wind. Many 
times, in the dark jiart of the night (it was then late in 
September, when the nights were not short), the leaders 
turned about, or came to a dead stop : and we were often 
in serious apprehension that the coach would be blown 
over. Swcepnig gusts of rain came up before this storm, 
like showers of steel ; and, at those times, when there 
was any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we w’ere fain 
to stop, in a sheer impi»ssibility of centinuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder, t ^ad 
been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew great 
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guns, but I had never kno^ni the like of this, or anything 
^ppro^iching to it. *We came tn Ipswich — very late, hav- 
ing had to light every inch of ground since we wt*re ten 
miles out of London ; and found a cluster of people in the 
market-place, who had risen from tluur ])eds in the*night, 
fearful of falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating 
about the inn-yard while w'e changed horses, told us 
of great sheets of lead having betm ripped olT a high 
church-tower,* and flung into a by-street, which they then 
blocked up. Others had to tell of country people, coming 
in from neighbouring villages, who had seen great trees 
lying torn out of the earth, and whole ricks scattcTcd 
about the roads and fields. Still there was no abatement 
in the storm but it blew hard(*r. 

As w’o struggled on, ii(‘art»r and nearer to tlu^ sea, from 
'which this mighty wind w'as blowing di'ad on shore', its 
force bee'ame more and more t(‘rritic. Long before we^ 
saw' the sea, its spray was on our lips, and showered salt 
rain upon us. The water was out, over mih'S and miles 
of the flat country adja(‘ent t^) Yarmouth ; and (*very 
sheet and puddle lashed its lianks, and had its stri'ss of 
little breakers setting heavily towanls us. When we 
came within sight of the sea, the waves on the horizon, 
caught at int(‘rvals above the rolling al^yss, were like 
glimpses of another shore with towers and buiklings. 
When at last we got into the town, the ])eoj)le came our. 
to their doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair, making 
a wonder of the mail that had come through Hindi a night. 

1 put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the 
sea ; staggering along the street, which waj strewn will: 
sand and seaweed, and w ith flying blf)t( lies of sea-f()<'iin ; 
afraid of falling slates and tiles ; and holding by jieople 
I met, at angry corners. Coming near the beacli, I saw', 
not only the boatmen, but half the people of the t^iwn, 
lurking behind buildings ; some, now and then braving 
the ^ury of the storm to look aw'ay to sea, and blow n sheer 
out of their course in trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, 1 found bew'ailing women whose 
husbends were aw'ay in herring or oyster boats, which 
there was too much reason to think might have foundered 
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before they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled 
old sailors were anioiifr tl^e pdhple, shaking their heads/ 
as th(‘y lo()k(‘d from water to sky, and mutteriu" to one 
another ; shipowners, excited and uneasy ; ehildreii, 
huddlrti<^ t()^(‘tli(‘r, and peerinj^ into older faces ; even 
stout rnariiu'rs, dislurlHKl and anxious, levelling their 
glasses at th(‘ sea from Ixdiind places of shelter, as if they 
were survey in<^ an enemy. 

TIk* Inunendous sea itself, when 1 could find sulheient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the hlmdmg wind, 
tlie llyin^ stones and sand, and the awful noise, eon- 
founded me. As the high watery walls came rolling in, 
and, at their higlu'st, tumbled into surf, tht^y lookc'd as if 
the l(‘ast w'oukl engulf the towm. As the receding wave 
swe])t ha(ik w ith a hoarse roar, it secmell to scoop out de(‘p 
eaves in the beach, as if its purpose w itc to undermine the 
earth. When some white-headed billows thundert'd on, 
and dashed themselv(‘s to payees before they reached tlie 
land, every fragment of the late whole s(‘emed possessed 
by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to 
the com])ositi()n of another monster. Undulating hills 
were changini to vall(‘vs, undulating valleys (with a soli- 
tary storm-bird soiiu'times skimming through them) were 
lifti'd up to lulls ; masses of water shivered and shook the 
beach with a lK)oming sound ; every shape tumultuously 
rolled on, as soon as made, to change its sha])e and })laee, 
and beat another shape and place away ; the ideal shore 
on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, rost* and 
fell : the clouds fell fast and thick ; 1 seemed to see a 
’•ending and i pheaving of all nature. 

Not tindiiig I lam among the people whom this memor- 
able wind — for it is still remembered down there, as the 
greatest ever known to blow upon that ccast — had 
brought togi'thor, I made my way to his house. It was 
shui ; and ar no one an.swcred to my knocking, I went, 
by back w'a\s and by-lanes, to the yard where he worked. 
I learned, there, that he had gone to Lowestoft, to meet 
some sudden exigency of ship-repairing in which his ^kdl 
was required ; but that he wa uld be back to-morrow 
mornirg, in good time. 
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I went bacljf to the inn ; and when I had washed and 
dressed, and tried k) sleep* but in vain, it was live o'clock 
in the* afternoon. I had not sat live minutes by thebcolfee- 
room fire, wlien the waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse 
for talking, told me that two colliers had gone down, with 
all hands, a few miles away : and that some other ships 
had been seen labouring hard in the Roachs, and trying, in 
great distress, to keep otf shore. Mercy on them, and on all 
poor sailors, said he, if w’e had another night like the last 1 

J was very much flepressed in spirits ; very solitary ; 
and felt an uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, dis- 
proportionate to the occasion. T was seriously alTected, 
williout knowing how’ much, by late events ; and iny 
long ('xposure to the fierce wind had confused me. TIkto 
waps that jumbh' in my thoughts and recollections, that 
I had lost the clear arrangement of time and distanco. 
Thus, if 1 had gone out into the town, 1 slaudd not have 
been surprised, I think, t(^ cncounttT s()in(‘ one who 1 
knew’ must be tlien in London. So to speak, tlu'n* was in 
thes(* H'spects a curious inattention in my nnnd. \'(‘t it 
was bus\ , too, with all the renuMulmances th(‘ ])lace natu- 
rally aw’akened ; and they w’ere particularly distinct and 
vivid* 

In this state, the w’aiter’s dismal intellig('nc*e about tiu' 
ships immediately comic(‘ted itself, w ithout any eflort ol 
my volition, w ith my uiu*asiness about- Ham. 1 was ]>('r- 
suaded tliat 1 had an apjirchensjon of his n‘t iirning frf)m 
Low’cstoft by sea, and b(‘ing lost. This gnwv so strong 
with me, that f resolved to go back to the yard b(d(»r(» 
I took my dinner, and ask the boat-bmlde^ it In* thougld 
liis attempting to return by sea at all likely . If Ih* gave 
me the least reason to think so, I would go over to 
Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing him back with nu*. 

T hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yard. 
I w’as I one too soon : for the boat-lmildcr, with a lai.tcTii 
in his hand, w as locking the yard-gat(‘. He quite laughed 
when 1 asked him the qre.stion, and said there was no 
fear : no man in his senses, or out of them, would put off 
in such a gale of wind. Vast of all Harn IVggotty, who 
had been born to seafaring. 
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So sensible of this, beforehand, that T«had really felt 
ashamed of doin^ what I w'as ifoverthtJcss impelled to do, 
I went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think 
it was rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors 
and windows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent 
rocking of the very house; that sheltered me, and the pro- 
digious tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the 
morning. Rut there w'as now a gn;at darkness besides ; 
and that mvest(‘d the storm with new tcTrors, real and 
fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, T could not continue 
steadfast to anything. Something witliin me, faintly 
an.sv.(‘ring to the storm without, tossed up the depths of 
my memory and made a tumult in tlu in. Yet, in all the 
hurry of my thoughts, wild running ith th(‘ thuiulcring 
H(‘a -the storm and my uneasiness regardmg Liam were 
alwa\s in th(‘ for(‘ground. 

.My diniKT wiuit away almost untasted, and 1 trierl to 
rcl r(‘sh mys(‘lf w ith a glass or two of w in(‘. 1 n vain. I fell 
into a dull slumber before the lire, w itliout losing my con- 
sciousness, cither of the uproar out of doors, or of the 
]»lact' in whi(*h J was. Roth bec'anu* o\ ersnadowed l>y 
a new and iiuh'fmabh* horror, and »\hcn I ‘iwolv(‘-or 
rather wIkmi I shook oiT the lethargy that liound me m my 
chair -my w liole frame thrill(‘d with objectless ami unin- 
telligililo tear. 

1 walked to and fro, triinl to read an old gazetteer, 
lisleiied to th(' awful noises : looked at faces, scenes, and 
iigures in the lire. At length, the steady ticking of the 
undisturbed ^dock on the wall tormented me to that 
degree diat 1 resolved to go to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night, to be told that some 
of the inn-ser»ants liad agreed together to si^^ up until 
morning. I went to bed, exceedingly weary and heavy ; 
but, on my bung dow n, all such sensations vanish''d, as if 
by magic, and I was broad aw ake, w ith eveiy sense refined. 

For hours 1 lay there, hstenmg to the wind and water ; 
imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea ; now, 
that I distinctly heard the firing of signal guns ; and now, 
the fall of houses in the town. I got up several limes, and 
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looked out ; bftt could see nothing, except the reflection 
in the,window-pand^ of the^faint candle I had left burning 
and of my own haggard face looking in at me from the 
black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a*pifch, 
tliat I hurried on my clothes, and went downstairs. In 
the large kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and rop(‘s of 
onions hanging from the beams, the watchers were clus- 
tered togetlier, in various attitudes, about the table, pur- 
posely moved away from the great chimney, and brought 
near the door. A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped 
with her apron, and her eyes upon the door, screamed 
when 1 appeared, supposing me to be a S])irit ; but the 
others had more presence of niind, and w(Te glad of an 
adefition to th(‘ir company. One man, referring to the 
topic they had been discussing, asked me whether 1 
thought the souls of the collier-cnwvs who had gone down, 
were out in the storm ? 

I remained there, 1 dare say, two hours. Once, I 
opened the yard-gate, and looked into the empty street. 
Hie sand, the seaweed, and the flak(‘s of foam, wen* 
driving by ; and 1 was obliged to call for assistance 
before’ 1 cjuld shut the gate again, and make it fast 
against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my sohtarv chamber, wlif'n 
I at length returned to it; but I was tired now, and, 
getting into bed again, fell — olf a tower and (low n a pr(*ci- 
]noe -into the depths of sleep. I iiave an impn-.ssion 
that for a long time, though T (IrcaimH of being elsewhere 
and in a variety of scene.s, it was always I lowing in 1113^ 
dream. At length, 1 lost that fec‘ble hold upon reality, 
and was engaged with two dear friends, hut who they 
w^ere 1 don’t know’, at the siege of some town in a roar of 
cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud r'ld incess*int, 
that I could not hear something 1 much desired to 
hear, until I made a great exertion and awoke. It was 
broad dav — eight or nine o’clock ; the storm raging, m 
lieu of the batteries ; and some one knocking and calling 
at m3’ door. 
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‘ What is the matter ? ’ T cried. 

‘ A WTcck ! Close hy 1 ’ 

I spiling out of bed, an3 asked, what wreck ? 

‘ A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit 
and whie. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her ! It ’s 
thought, down on tin; beach, she’ll go to pieces every 
moment.’ 

The excited v^oice went clamouring along the staircase ; 
and 1 wTapp(‘d myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, 
and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running in 
one direction to the beach. I ran the same way, out- 
strif)ping a good many, and soon came facing the w ild sea. 

The w ind might by this time have lulled a little, though 
not more sensibly than if the eannc'naoing I had drcan.ed 
of had bt'cn diminished by the silencing of half-a-dozen 
guns out of hundreds. But the sea having upon it the 
additional agitation of the whole night, was inlinitely 
more terrific than when I had seen it last. Ev(*ry appear- 
ance it had then presiuited, bore the expression of being 
swdicd ; and the height to which the breakers rose, and, 
looking over one another, bore one another down, and 
rolled in, in interminable hosts, was most ap[ illing. 

In the dilliculty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, 
and my first breathless efforts to stand against the 
weather, 1 was so confused that I looked out to sea for the 
wreck, and saw’ nothing but the foaming heads of the 
great weaves. A half-dressed boatman, standing next me, 
pointed with his bare arm (a tattoo’d arrow on it, point- 
ing in the same direction) t-o the left. Then, O great 
Heaven, 1 saw' it, close in upon us ’ 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of 
sail and riggi»"g ; and all that rum, as the ship rol’ed and 
beat- — which slie did w ithout a moment's pause, and with 
a /iolence quite inconceivabL' — beat the side as if it 
w'ould stave it in. Some efforts were even then being 
made to cut this portion of the wreck away ; tor as the 
ship, v'hich was broadside on, turned towards us in her 
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rollincr. I plainly descried her people at work witli ax('s, 
especially one acti*^e fi^ii^e with long curling hair, eon- 
spicuona among the rest. But a great cry, whigh was 
audible even above the wind and water, rose from the 
shore at tliis moment ; the sea, sweeping ovot tlnvolling 
wTcck, made a clean breaeli, and carried men, spars, 
casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the 
boiling surge. 

The second mast W’as yet standing, with the rags of 
a rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage llaji- 
ping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the same lioat- 
man hoarsely said in my ear, and tlum liftcvl in and struck 
again. I understood him to add that she was parting 
amidships, and 1 could readily suppose so, for the rolling 
and beating were too trcm.uidous for any human work to 
suffer Icuig. As he s})oke, there was another great cry of 
pity from the beach ; four men arose with the wreck out 
of the deep, clinging to t he rigging of the remaining mast ; 
uppermost, the active tigure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board ; and as th(‘ ship rolled and 
daslied, like a desperate creature driven mad, now' show- 
ing us the whole s./oep of her deck as she turned on her 
beam-ends towanU the shore, now nothing hut her k(‘el, 
as she sprung wildly over and turned towards the sea, 
the bell rang ; and its sound, the knoll of those unhap])y 
men, was borne towards us on the wind. Again we lost 
her, and again she rose. IVo men w ere gone. 'The agony 
on shore increased. Men groaned, and clasped their 
hands ; women shrieked, and turned away their faces. 
Some ran w ildly i p and down along the lieach. crying for 
help where no help could he. T found myse lf ine of these*, 
frantically imploring a knot of saileirs whom I knew , not 
to lot those two lost creatures perish hefr .'c; our (*ye‘s. 

They w’cre making out to me, in an agitated way — 1 
don't know’ how, for the little I could hear I w'as sea 'C(*ly 
composed enough to understand — that the life*hoat had 
beca bravely manned an hour ago, and could do nothir»g ; 
and that as no man w’onld he so desperate as to attempt 
to wade off with a rope, and establish a communication 
with the shore, there was nothing left to try ; when 1 
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noticed that some new sensation mo^ed the people on the 
beach, and saw them part, gand Ham come breaking 
through them to the front. 

1 ran to him — as well as I know’ — to repeat my appeal 
for hejp. But, distracted though T was by a sight so now 
to me and terrible, the determination in his face, and his 
look out to sea — exactly the same look as I remembered 
in (jonnexion with the morning after Emily’s lliL^ht — 
awoke me to a knowledge of his danger. I held him back 
wit h both arms ; and implored the men w ith w’hom I had 
be(‘n spciaking, not to listen to him, not to do murder, not 
to let him stir from off that sand ! 

Another cry arose on shore ; and looking to the wreck, 
w'o saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the 
lower of the two men, and fly up in triumph round the 
active figure left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such d( ‘terminal ion 
as that of th(*< calmly desperate man who was already 
accustome<l to lead half the peo])le present, I might as 
liopefully have entreated the wind. * Mas'r Davy,’ he 
said, cheerily grasjiing me by both hands, ‘ if my time is 
come, 'tis come. If 'tan’t. I’ll bide it. Lord above bless 
voii, and bl(*ss all ! Mates, make me ready ’ I’m a-going 
off ’ ’ 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around me made me stay ; urging, as 
I confusedly ]KTceived, that he was bent on going, with 
help or witliout, aiul that 1 should endanger the precau- 
tions for his safety by troubling those with whom they 
rested. 1 don't know’ what 1 answereik or what they re- 
joined ; bu^ 1 saw hurry on the beach, and men running 
with ropes from a capstan that was there, and penetrat- 
ing into a cire’e of tigures that hid him from me. Then, 
1 saw' him standing alone, in a s(‘anu,n's frock and trow’- 
sers , a rope in his hand, or slung to his wrist : another 
round his Ihkiv : and several of the best men holding, at 
a httle distance, to the latter, which he laid out hiu.self, 
slack upon the shore, at his feet 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, waf breaking 
up. I saw that she was parting in the middle aru that 
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the life of the* solitary man upon the mast hung by a 
thread. Still, he eking to it. He had a singular red cap 
on — not like a sailor’s cap, but of a finer colour ; and as 
the few yielding planks between liim and destruction 
roiled and bulged, and his antieipative death -kneli rung, 
he was seen by all of us to wave it. T saw him do it now, 
and thought 1 was going distracted, when his action 
brought an old remembrance to my mind of a once dear 
friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alon(', with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, 
until there was a great retiring >\ave, A\hcn, vith a back- 
ward glance at those vlio held the rope wliieh was made 
fast round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a 
moment was bufFcling with the water ; rising with the 
hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath tlie foam ; 
then drawn again to land. They hauled in liastily. 

He w^as hurt. 1 saw* blood on his face, from wIhtc T 
stood ; but he took no thought of that. He seemed hur- 
riedly to give them some directions tor leaving him mon^ 
free — or so 1 judged from the motion of his arm— and 
was gone as before. 

And nov' lie made for the wreck, rising with tlic hills, 
falling with the valleys, lost beneath the ruggi'd foam, 
borne in towards the shore, borne on towards tin; ship, 
striving hard and valiantly. The distance was m^thing, 
but the pow er of the sea and w ind made the strife deadly. 
At length he neared the wreck, lie was so near, that 
with one more of his vigorous strokes he w oiild Ix' elmging 
to it, when a high, green, vast hill-sidc of water, moving 
on shoreward, from beyond the shi}i, he sec.iied to leap 
up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the s(a, as if a mere 
cask had been broken, in running to the spot where they 
were hauling in. Consternation was in everv face. Miey 
drew him to luy \ery feet — insensible — dead. He was 
carried to the nearest house ; and, no one preventing me 
now% I remained near him, busy, while every means of 
restoration w ere tried ; bu^ he had been beaten to death by 
the great wave, and his generous heart w'as stilled fo»* ever. 

8243 Q 
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As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned and 
all was done, a fisherman, who h£wl known me whe^ 
Emiljj and I were childreA, and ever since, whispered my 
name at the door. 

‘ 8iff,’ said he, with tears starting to his weather-beaten 
face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy pale, ‘ wall 
you come over yonder ? ’ 

The old remem])ranee that had been recalled to me, 
was in his look. 1 asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on 
the arm he held out to su])port me : 

' Has a body come ashore ? ’ 

He said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Do I know it ? ’ I asked then. 

He answered notliing. 

But he led me to the shoie. Anc? on that part of it 
where she and 1 had look(‘d for slu'lls, two children — on 
that j>art of it where some lighter fragments of the old 
boat, blow'n dowui last night, had been scattered by the 
wind — among the nuns of the home he had wronged — 
I saw him lying with his head ii})on his arm, as 1 had 
often s(*en him lie at school. 


From David Copperjield. 
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AMYAS LEIGH’S LAST FIGHT 

I N vain they had strained their eyes through the dark- 
ness to catch, by the iitful glare of the flashes, the tall 
masts of the Sjjaniard. Of one thing at least they were 
certain, that with the w ind as it was, she could not have 
gone far to the westward ; and to attempt to pass them 
again, and go northward, was more tliaii she dare do. 
fShe w^as probably lying-to ahead of them, p(‘rhaj)s be- 
tween them and tlfe land ; and when, a little after mid- 
night, the wind chopped up to the west, and blew stillly till 
daybreak, they felt sure that, unless she had attcm])ted 
the desperate expedient of running past them, they had 
her safe in the mouth of the Bristol Channel. 

Slowly and wearily broke the dawn, on such a day as 
often follows heavy thunder, a sunless, drizzly day, 
roofed with low* dingy cloud, barred, and netted, and 
festooned with black, a sign that the storm is only taking 
breath a while before it bursts again ; while all the 
narrow horizon is dim and spongy with vapour drifting 
before a chilly breeze. As the day went on the br(‘eze 
died down, and the sea fell to a long, glassy, foam-iiccked 
roll, while overhead brooded the inky sky, and round 
them the leaden mist shut out alike the shore and the 
chase. 

Amyas paced the sloppy deck fretfully and liercely. 
He knew' that the Spaniard could not escape ; but he 
cursed every moment which lingered belv^een him and 
that one great revenge w hich blackened all his soul. The 
men sa^ sulkily about the deck, and whistled for a w.nd ; 
the sails flapped idly against the masts ; and the ship 
rolled in the long trough.® of the sea, till her yard-arms 
almost dipped right and left. 

‘ Take care of tnose guns. You will have something 
loose nexc,’ growled Amyas. 

o 2 
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‘ We will tako care of the Kiins, if the Lord will take 
care of the wind/ said Yep. 

‘ W® shall have })lenty before night/ said Cary, ‘ and 
.thunder too.’ 

‘ So*rnueh tlie Ix'tter/ said Amyas. ‘ It may roar till 
it splits the heavens, if it does but let me get my work 
done. 

‘ He 's not far off, I warrant/ said (Jary. ‘ One lift of 
the cloud, and we should see him.’ 

‘ To windward of us, as likely as not,’ said Amyas. 
‘ The devil fights for him, I believe. To have been on his 
heels sixteen days, and not sent this through him yet ! ’ 
And he shook his sword impatiently. 

So the morning wore away, without a sign of living 
thing, not even a passing gull ; and the black melancholy 
of the heaven reflected itself in the black melancholy of 
Amyas. Was he to lose his j)rey after all ? The thought 
made him shudder with rage and disappointment. It 
was intolerable. Anything but that. 

’ No, Cod ! ’ he cried, ‘ let me but once feel this in his 
accursed heart, and tlien — strike me dead, if Thou wilt * ’ 

‘ The Lord have m(*rey on us ! ’ eru*d Jolin Brimble- 
combe. ‘ What have you said ? ’ 

‘ What is that to you, sir ? Th(‘re, they are piping to 
dinner. Co down. 1 shall not come ^ ’ 

And Jack went down, and talked in a half-terrified 
whisper of Amya.s's ominous words. 

All thought that they portended some bad luck, except 
old Veo. 

‘Well, Sir .John.' said he, ‘and why not? What 
better can tiie Lord do for a man than take him home 
w'hen he has done his work ? Our captain is wilful and 
spiteful, and must needs kill his man himself ; while for 
me, 1 don't care how the Don goes, provided he does so. 
I owe him nc grudge, nor any man. May the Lcrd give 
him repentance, and forgive him all his sms ; but if I 
could but see him once safe awshore, J would say, “ Lord, 
now' lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” even if 
it were the lightning which was sent to fetch me.’ 

‘ But Master Yeo, a sudden death ? ’ 
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‘ And why not a sudden death. Sir John ? Even fools 
Jong for a short lifo and a merry one, and shall not the 
Lord’s people pray for a short death and a merry one ? 
Let it come as it ^\iIl to old Y"eo. Hark ! there’s the 
ca})tain's voice ’ ’ 

‘ Here she is ! ’ thundered Amyas from the deck ; and 
in an instant all were scrambling u]) the hatchway as 
fast as the frantic rolling of the ship would let them. 

Yes There she was. The cloud had lifted 8U(ld(‘nly, 
and to the south a ragged bore of blue sky let a long 
stream of sunshine down on her tall masts and stately 
hull, as she lay rolling some four or fiv(‘ miles to the east- 
ward ; but as for land, none was to be aam. 

‘ There she is, and here we are.’ said ( ary ; ‘ but \\here 
is l>ere ? and wher«*- is there ? How is the tide, master ? ’ 

‘ Running up Chamu'l by this time, sir.’ 

‘ What matters the tide ? ’ said Amyas, d(‘vouring the 
ship with terrible and cold blue eyes. ' Gan't we g(‘t at 
il(T ? ’ 

‘Not unless som(‘ one jumpsout and shoves beljiml, 'said 
Cary. ‘ 1 shall (low n again and tinish that inack(*nd, if t his 
roll has not chucked it to thecockroaclu's umh'r th(‘ table.’ 

‘ Don’t 'est, Will ! 1 can't stand it,’ said Amyas, in 
a voice which quivenMl so much that C’ary look(‘d at him. 
His whole frame was trembling like an aspen. Cary took 
his arm, and drew' him aside. 

‘ Dear old lad,’ said he, as they leaneil over the bul- 
warks, ‘ what is this ? Y"ou are not yoursidf, and have 
not been these four days.’ 

‘ No. I am noc Amyas Leigh. I am my brother’s 
avenger. Do not reason with me, Will ; wlu n it is over, 

I shall be merry old Amyas again,’ and In* passed his hand 
over his brow\ 

Cary went away with a shudder. As he passed down 
the hat''hw’ay he lookcKi back. Amyas had got the i.one 
out of his pocKct, and was whetting away again at his 
sw’ord-edge as if there wa^ some dreadful doom on him 
to whet and whet for erer. 

The weary day wore cn. The strip of blue sky was 
curtained over again, and all was dismal as before, though 
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it grew sultrier every moment ; and ndw and then a 
distant mutter shook the air tc^westwArd. Nothing could 
be done to lessen the distance between the ships, for the 
Vengejanae had had all her boats carried away but one, 
and that was much too small to tow her ; and while the 
men went down again to finish dinner, Amyas worked on 
at his sword, looking up every now and then suddenly 
at the S|)aniard, as if to satisfy himself that it was not 
a vision which had vanished. 

About two Yen came up to him. 

‘ H(^ is ours safely now, sir. The tide has been running 
to th(‘ eastward for this two hours.’ 

‘ Safe as a fox in a trap. Satan himself cannot take 
him from us ! ’ 

‘ Hut (lod nmy,’ said Brimblecombc simply. 

‘ Who spok(5 to you, sir ? If I thought that He — there 
comes the thund(T at last ’ ’ 

And as he spoke, an angry growd from the westw^ard 
heavens s(*enu‘d to answ'(*r his wuld words, and rolled and 
loud<‘ned mnirer and nearer, till right over their heads it 
crashed against some cloud-cliff far above, and all 
was still. 

t]ach man looked in the other's face : but Vmyas was 
unmoved. 

‘ The storm is ccuning,' said he, ‘ and the wind in it.’ 

Hv this time all eyes wtTe turned to the north-west, 
where a black line along the horizon began to define the 
boundary of sea and air, till now' all dim in mist. 

‘ ’riiere comes the breeze ! ’ 

‘ And thcp' the storm, too ’ ’ 

And with that strangely accelerating pace which some 
storms seem to pi^'^sess. the thunder, which had been 
growling slow' and seldom far away, now rang peal on 
peal along the cloudy floor above their heads. 

Alter two hours more the four miles hau dirdnished 
to one, while the lightning flashed nearer and nearer as 
the storm came up ; and froir the vast mouth of a black 
cloud -arch pouretl so fierce a breeze that Amyas yielded 
unwillingly to hints which wer? growing into open mur- 
murs, and bade shorten sail. 
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On they rushed with scarcely lessened speed, the black 
arch following fast,* ciirtaiiicd by one flat grey sheet of 
pouring rain, before which the water was boiling in a long 
white line ; while every moment, behind the watery veil, 
a keen blue spark leapt down into the sea, or darted 
zigzag through the rain. 

‘ We shall have it now', and with a vengeance ; this 
will try your tackle, master,’ said Cary. 

The functionary jinswered with a shrug, and turned up 
the collar of his rough frock, as the first drojis Ih'w sting- 
ing round his ears. Another minute and the squall burst 
full upon them in rain which cut like hail — hail which 
lashed the sea into froth, and wind which whirled off the 
heads of the surg(‘s, and swept the whalers into one white 
seedling waste. And above tluMi, and behind them, and 
before them, the lightning leapt and ran, dazzling and 
blinding, while the dcej) roar of the thunder was changed 
to sharp, ear- piercing cracks. 

And now' Arayas and his old li(‘geman were alone 
Neither spoke ; each knew the other’s thouglits, and 
knew that they were his ow'ii. Thc^ squall blew fi(TC(.T 
and fiercer, the rain poured heavier and heavier. Where 
was the S] aniard r 

‘ If he has laid-to, we may overshoot him, sir ! ’ 

‘ If he has tried to lay-to, he will not have a sail left in 
the bolt-ro])es, or p(*rhaps a mast on deck. 1 know the 
stiff-ncckcdness of those Spanivsh tubs. Hurrah ! there 
he is, right on our larboard bow ! ’ 

There she was, indeed, two musket-shots off, staggering 
away with canvas split and flying. 

On they swept, gaining fast on the Sj)ani;ifd. 

‘ Call the men up, and to quarters ; the rain will bo 
over in ten minutes.’ 

Yeo ran forward to the gangway, and sprang back 
again wTh a face white and wild. 

‘ Land right ahead ! Port your helm, sir ! For the 
love of God, port your helm ? ’ 

Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the helm 
down, while Y'eo shouted to the men below. 

She ftwung round. The masts bent like whips ; crack 
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wont the foresail like a cannon. What matter ? Within 
two hundred yards of th(;^n ^as tho^jpaniard ; in front 
of her* and above her, a huge dark bank rose through the 
ilonse hail, and mingled with the' clouds ; and at its foot, 
plaiiK’t every moment, pillars and spouts of heaping foam. 

‘ What is it ? — Morto ? Hartland V ’ 

It might b(» anything for tliirty miles. 

‘ Lundy ’ ' said Veo. ‘ The south (*nd * I see the head 
of the Shutt(T in the breakers! Hard a-])ort yet, and 
g(*t her close-hauled as you can. and the Lord may have 
nierey on us still ’ Look at tlie Spaniard ! * 

^^‘s, look at th(' Sjianiard ’ 

On their left hand, as th<‘y broach(*(l-to, the wall of 
granite sloped down from the clouds toward an isolated 
p<*ak of r<K*k, sonu‘ two hundred feet in height Then 
a hundnvl yards of roaring breaker upon a sunken sh(*lf, 
across which the race (»f tlu' tidi' ])oured hk(' a cataract ; 
th(*n, amid a column of salt smoke, the Shutter, like a 
huge black fang, rose waiting for its ])rey : and betweiui 
tin? Shutter and tiu' land, tin* gnait galleon loomed dimly 
through the storm 

llt‘, too, had si'en his danger, and tried to broach-to. 
Hut his clums\ mass refu.sed to oliey the helm. He 
struggled a moment, half hid in foam, fell away again, 
an<l ruslu'd u{)on hn doom. 

‘ Lost ’ lost ! lost ’ ’ cried Amyas madly, and throwing 
up his hands, hd go the tilh-r. Yen caught it just in time. 

‘ Sir ’ sir ! what are y<»u at ? We sliall clear the rock 
y(d 

‘ Yes ' ' sh uitetl Amyas in his frenz\ , ‘ but he will 
not ’ ’ 

Another minute. The galleon gave a sudden jar, and 
stopped. Then one long hea\e and hound, as if to free 
herself. And th(*n her bow> lighted clean upon the 
Shutter. 

An awful silence fell on every Engli.di soul They 
heard not the roaring of wiml and surge : they saw not 
the blinding flashes of the lightning ; but they heard one 
long ear-pitTcing wail to #*verv’ saint in heaven rise from 
live hundred human throats ; they saw the mighty ship 
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heel ovcT from the wind, and sweep headlong down the 
cataract of the rae».*, ])lungingjher yards into the foam, 
and sl)owing her whole blaek side even to her keel, till 
she rolh‘d elean over, and vanished for ever and ever. 

‘ Shame ! ’ eried Amyas, luirling his sword far into Hk' 
sea, ‘ to lose my right, my right ! when it was in my very 
grasp ’ Unmerciful ’ ’ 

A crack that rent the sky, and made the granite ring 
and quiver : a bright world of flame, and then a blrink 
of utter darkness, against Avhich stood out, glowing red- 
liot, every mast, and sail, and rock, and Salvation Veo 
as he stood just in front of Amyas, tlic' tiller in his hand. 
All red-liot. transfigured into fire : and b(‘hlnd,the blaek, 
black night. 

• H: ♦: : 5;. 

A wlii.‘'[)er, a rustling close be‘^ide him, and Hrimbh'- 
eom})e's \oi<'e said softly — 

‘ (dve him i>iore wiru', Will ; his eyes arc' o]>c‘ning.’ 

’ Ilc‘y-(la\ ’ ' said Amyas faintly, ‘ not fiast the Shutter 
yet ? How long she* hangs in the* wind ! ’ 

‘We are long past the Sliutter, Sir Amyas,’ said 
Hrimblecombe. 

‘ Are yc a mad V Uannot T trust my own e}es ? ’ 

There was no answer for a wliile 

’We are past the Shutter, indc'C'd,' said Gary, ^('rv 
gently, ‘ and lying in the cove at Lundy.’ 

‘ Will you tc'll me that that is not the* Shuttc'r, and that 
the De\ iks Limekiln, and that the cliff - that \illain 
Spaniard only gone — and that Veo is not standing lieic' 
by me, and Cary there forward, and - why, hy the by 
where are you. Jack Brimblecombc*, who wcic* talking to 
me this minute ? ’ 

’ O Sir Amyas Leigli, dear Sir Amyas Leigh,* hlubhcTC'd 
poor Jack, ‘ put out your hand, and feel w hen? you arc*, 
and pr..y the* Lc^rd to forgive you for you*- wilfulnc.^s ’ 

A great trembling fell upon Amyas Leigh. Half fear- 
fully he put out his hand ; la* felt that he was in hi.s 
hammock, with the deck bc'ams elo.se above his head. 
The vision w’hich had been left upon his eyeballs vanislu'd 
like a dream. 
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‘ What is this ? I must be asleep ! What has hap- 
pened ? Wliore am 1 ? ’ 

‘ In^our cabin, Aniyas,’ said Cary. 

‘ What ? And where is Yeo ? ’ 

‘ Yc 4) is gone where he longed to go, and as he longed 
to go. I'lie same flash that struck you down struck him 
dead.’ 

" Dead ? Lightning ? Any more hurt ? I must go 
and see ! Why, what is this ? ’ and Arnyas passed his 
hand across his eyes. ‘ It is all dark — dark, as 1 live I ’ 
And he passed his hand over his eyes again. 

There was another dead silence. Amyas broke it. 

‘ O Cod ! ’ shrieked the great proud sea-eaptain, ‘ O 
Cod, I am blind ! blind ! blind ! ’ And writhiiig in his 
great horror, he called to Cary to kill him and put him 
out of his misery, and then wailed for his mother to come 
and help him, as if he had been a boy once more ; while 
Hrimbleeombc and ('ary, and the sailors who crowded 
round the cabin door, wept as if they too had been boys 
once more. 

Soon his lit of frenzy passed off, and he sank back 
exhaust(‘d. 

'riiey lifted him into their remaining boat, rowed him 
ashore, and carried him painfully up the hill to the old 
castle, where they made a bed for him on the lloor. 


From Westward Ho ! 
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GENERAL FORSTER’S ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE 

A LL the story which I set iriysolf to tell has now been 
xiL written down, except only the manner and way of 
Tom's escape from Newgate, which w\as as follows. Wo 
were not neglecting his affairs all the while; and Mr. Hil- 
yard, as I have said, had found an honest sea captain. 
The man who was rccommend(*d to him was <a eertain 
smuggler or fisherman, named Shipman— a good name 
for one in his profession — who had a fast-sailing schooner 
or hoy, in which he carried on his trade. We were assured 
that we could tlioroughly trust this man, and that, 
whether for carrying a cargo of Nantz, or parcel of lacjc, 
or a Jacobite gentleman, or a highwayman, or a Jesuit 
priest, or any other secret commodity, backwards or for- 
wards across the water, the man had not his equal, 
whether f^r safety , secrecy, or dispatch. His terms were 
high ; but then, in such times, one must pay for honesty. 
Thus, we were to give him fifty guineas for landing Tom 
upon the coast of France ; but he knew beforehand that 
he had to do with a prisoner of distinction, for whoso 
capture a much larger sum than fifty guineas w'ould be 
oftered. Surely a man w ho takes fifty guineas, and keeqis 
his word, when treachery would have given him a thou- 
sand pounds, is worth waiting for. 

We w^aited for him, therefore, until the end of P’ebruary, 
when Mr Hilyard found him, opened negotiations, and 
presently took me to meet him at a place called Lime- 
house. In appearance he was quite another guess kind 
of fellow from the other, the Judas Iscariot captain of 
Wapping, having a rough and honest face, with c^ear 
eyes, which looked straight. We soon came to terms. 
He declared that he conid not afford to take less than 
fifty guLieas for the trip ; tnat times like these were 
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brisk for honest sailors like himseft, who troubled not 
tlierns(‘lve8 about ])arty matk^rs, ani cared not a souj 
herring which was King and which Pretender ; and that 
he must make the best of his market. He then gave us to 
iinderii’tand that the gentleman (whose name he knew not, 
and said ho desired not to know, nor why ho wished to 
leave his native shf)reH) would not be the lirst by a great 
many whom he had carried across to France, and not one 
caught yet. For his ow'ii part, tho more the merrier, and 
all the better for his old woman and the childn*!! : and 
lie should not care if the Pretender's friends had a rising 
every month, nor if he was asked to carry King (George 
himself and the Prince of Wales across to Holland out of 
the way. The fellow' was so hearty, and had so honest 
a face, that one could not choose but trust him. There- 
fore J agreed, and instructed J\Ir. Hilyard to make all 
other arrangements with him, as that he was not to have 
his money till his passiuiger was on board and the shij) 
rc‘ady to dio}) doun stn‘am ; that he was to be aii(‘hored 
olT Leigh, m Essex, s«) as to avoid sus])ieion . ami that he 
was, as soon as h(‘ had his schooner ready for sailing, to 
come to Loudon, there to be at our service. 

Tins dom*, 1 began to chmch the business’ with my 
friendly turnkiy. A’o/u hene tliat, all tlirough these 
troubles of h'ranlv Kadi-liiu' s illiu'ss and my lord's execu- 
tion, either Mr. Hilyard or m^self went daily to Newgate 
to cheer and encourage I’oiu, whosi^ courage was now, 
what with the backsliding of his chaplain and the fate of 
Lord Derw cutwater, as out* may say, sunk down into his 
boots, almost beyond the ])ower ol a Lottie to lift it up, 
nor did lie iL'rive any satisfaction save from his continual 
cursing of Mr. Patten. We were so careful lest he should 
in his cups say a word wliich might cause suspicion, that 
w'o told him nothing of our design. 

N'/W, however, that we had secured our ship it was 
necessaiy', without further delay, to open the business 
more fully with my friendly warden, Jonas. If he faded, 
but not unless, Mr. Hilyard should go to the honest PiHs, 
the Governor, and promise that greenly rogue all lie asked. 
Therefore I went to the prison, where the worthy uonas 
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sat in the lobuy or anteroom; but, ins,..«d of going 
straight through, 1 stopped, and, pulling out my hand- 
kerchief, began to cry and to wipe iny eyes. • 

‘ Alas ! ’ I said, ‘ the trials must soon come on. Think 
you, good Jonas, that my brother's ease ill be the lirst ? ’ 

‘ That, your ladyship,’ he replied, jingling his keys, ‘ is 
more than we wanhuis know. First or last matters little, 
considering what the end must be.’ 

‘ Lady Nithsdale,’ 1 went on — ‘ ah ! happy woman !— 
is said to have found a friend and helper among the 
guards of the Tower. But then, the Tower is not New- 
gate.’ 

‘ Belike she did,’ he replied. ‘ Friends can always be 
found, even in Newgate, by the unhajijiy, if they go the 
right way to work. 

‘ Ah ! ’ I whispered, ‘ would to Heaven that I could 
find such a compassionate heart in Newgate, and how 
richly would I reward liiin ! ’ I o])served that his eyes 
twdnkled and his lingers clutefied rs though aln'ady 
grasping the reward. 

‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ as for tliat, and if it (‘ould be done 
without Mr. Pitts' knowledge, and was madij wvW wortli 
a body's while ’ 

‘ What do you call, Mr. Jonas, worth a body's while ? ’ 

‘Why, to be plain, madam,’ Ik* said, ‘do you think 
I did not know your tricks and your ways when you 
began wuth your soft looks and your guinea hen* and > our 
half a guinea there, what it meant V Let us come to 
business without further shilly-shally. What is it you 
•want me to do, and for how much ? ’ 

‘ As for what I w'ant you to do,’ I replied, it is simple 
and easy, and I will tell you presently ; as for the reward, 
you shall have something in hand — say ten guineas ; but 
until General Forster is safe acros.s the water, not a penny 
more.’ 

‘ 1 cannot send him across the water. But still — how 
much wall your ladyship offer ? ’ 

' Why — shall I say fiity guineas ? ’ 

He laughed in my face. 

‘ Fifty guineas ! Why, he was the General of tho 
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Forces and he is a Member of Parliaxxient ! Fifty guineas 
for the Man under the Ro^e ? ^ure, ifiadam, you seem to 
undcritand very little what your brother is worth in such 
a market as this. Fifty guineas ? Well, if that is all, 
there is an end.’ 

I informed him that General Forster was not like Lgrd 
Nithsdale, a man of a great estate, but, on the other hand, 
that his estates had been all sold up, so that he had 
nothing at all but w hat he would get at the death of his 
father. Hut he stiffly refused to do business, as he called 
it, on such shabby terras, and I was forced to raise my 
price. He w^as truly a moat exorbitant creature, and 
refused to do anything until I gave him fifty guineas 
down, and an offer in writing to give him four hupdred 
and fifty guineas more on uiy ))rotlier's escape being 
assured. The fellow' had some education, it seems, and 
could read and write. I think h(i had been a kind of 
lawyer’s clerk, who had been put into this ]dace in return 
for some services. ‘ If ’, he said, ‘you make me the offer, 
I can put it into Mr. Pitts’ hands should you play mo 
false. (Jo away then, madam, and write it down, and 
bring the fifty pounds before we have any more dealings 
or talk.’ 

‘ But if,' I said, ‘ you play me false, and, after taking 
the fifty pounds, do not go on with the business ? ’ 

‘ Five liundred guineas,’ he replied, ‘ though little 
enough reward for the escape of the General and tlie risk 
I r\in, is a mighty great sum for me. Your ladyship need 
not fear.’ 

1 went away, therefore, and presently wrote on a piece 
of pai)er words which might have brought me to prison 
too, if this fellow showed them. For I said that I, 
Dorothy Forster, sister of General Forster, then in New- 
gate Jail, solemnly pledged myself lo give one Jonas, 
warvien or turnkey in the said jail, the sum of four 
hundred and fifty guineas sterling as soon as the said 
General Forster w’as out of th? jail. 

Next I sought my friend Purd\ , the blacksmith, where 
I lodged, and told him that I wanted his services, but 
secretly, and without a word said to his wile, or his 
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prentices, or any lifing soul. He swore very readily to 
J;he greatest silenc® on tlv3 matter. Then 1 asked him 
whether, in case I put into Ris hand an impression in 
wax of a key, he would make me its counterpart in iron. 
He smiled, guessing very easily what I designed, ayd said 
that such an imitation was a thing belonging to his trade, 
and that he would undertake to make me sueh a key in a 
very little while, and nobody to guess or suspect a \v ord 
of t lie matter. 

1 lost no time at all, but went back to the prison, found 
the w orthy Mr. Jonas, who was w’aiting for me, and gave 
him the eariicst-mon(‘y which he asked — namely, liffy 
guineas in a purse. 

‘ So,’ he said, ‘ this is business. And what next can 
I (k) ’to pk'ase you" ladyship ? ’ 

I told him that 1 wanted an impression in wax of the 
master-key, which for the moment was all I would ask of 
him. This he made for me, and gave me very r(‘adily, 
only imploring that, should the possession of this be dis- 
covered, or the plot be prevented by any untoward mis- 
fortune, it should never be divulged how 1 got tlu* kiy. 
And again he threatened, if the money was not })aid altiT 
Mr. Forster’s escape, to put my paper in the hands of 
a justice, by which he said, I know not how' truthfully, 
he could ensure ray being put to death with all the bar- 
barities })ro])er for the crime. 

In this simple method, without trou])ling Mr. Ililyard 
to complete his grand plot, and without any rc'gard to 
wiiat he called the dramatic situation, I obtained that 
most invalual)le aid to an e.seapt', a master-k(‘y 

Now*, it was hard to keep m} counsii duri*'g this tiiiH', 
for on the one hand I had to restrain the imjiatience of 
Mr. Hilyard, who would still be urging me to l(*t him 
follow’ up the oveicurcs he had made to Mr. Pitts, who 
indeed expected it, for his own part, and, the su n of 
£10, OCX) haviuw been mentioned between tnern, began to 
thre.w out hints not only to Mr. Hilyard but to myself, 
so that I was obliged to let him bo plainl}’ told that for 
the preSv-'nt at Iccist nothing could be done. When J 
consider the number of escapes that were made frfjm 
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Newgate, I am amazed that the man and his wardens and 
assistants were not brought 4o justice. Perhaps, how,- 
ever, Jhe Ministry were not unwilling that the prisoners 
should escape. Lady Cowper told me, after all was done, 
that she had a strange offer before they were all brought 
up to liondon — that General Forster should be allowed 
to escape, if she pleased, upon the road. It came to her 
from Laron Lernstoft, through Mademoiselle Schutz, his 
niece. She told me further that at the time she was con- 
0('rncd chiefly about Mr. Clavering and his son, so that 
she did not heed the offer. But this explained why at the 
first she 8])oke so much about neglect uig the chances of 
getting off while on the road. It rejoices me to think 
that so many brave fellows got clean away, but surely 
a generous King would have given them their panlon, 
rather than suifer them to get oil by this ignominious way 
of bribing a jailer. 

But wliile the greedy Mr. Pitts (who I 8up}K)se prays 
for such another rebellion every day) looked for no less 
a sum than £10,000, lie knew' not that his turnkey had 
been betorehand with him, and his most important 
jirisoner was on the point of escaping ana he never a 
])enny the richer. It gives me the greatest satisfaction 
to think how' this great rogue was outwitted, and of his 
discointiture and rage when he found the bird was flown. 
1 would have cheated the turnkey as well, but could not, 
having ])lcdged my word. 

It was not until the morning of the Oth March, ten days 
after my lord was butchered, that Mr. Hilyard reported 
to me first that our skipper was now In London, having 
left his ves; el oil the coast at Leigh ; next, that he had 
bought ftiiir strong and capable sadtlle-horses, w hich were 
now' standing in the stables of the Salutation Tavern, 
Newgate Street, and could be saddled in readiness for any 

tiiii' . 

‘ And now, he said, ‘ for Heaven’s sake. Miss Dorothy, 
delay no longer. Let me see Mr. Pitts and close with him 
this very day.’ 

‘ To-morrow you shall,’ I repUed, ‘ unless but first, 

oh I my only friend ! first, I pray thee, do exactly as I 
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bid for this day* To-morrow, if I fail, which kind Heaven 
fijrbid, you shall hate you? tur^.’ 

He begged me to give him his instructions. 

I told him, first, that the day was actually come, and 
my own preparations made ; that nothing could b? done 
until after dark, nor then until such time as the streets 
vere clear of people ; that in my judgement it would lie 
at some time between nine in the evening and midniglit 
that we should want the horses. Therefore that the 
skipper should have them saddled in readiness, and 
should wait in the stables from eight o'clock or so until 
we came for him, and for the love of the Lord not to get 
drunk. 

Mr.,Hilyard opened his eyes very wide at this, as you 
may believe, and fboh/Jd grave, but forbore to sjieak, 
except to promise that he would most faithfully and 
strictly carry out my instructions, and so dc[)art(‘(l, 
leaving me anxious indeed, but now hopeful. 

What 1 had was a master-key ; what T wanted was the 
opportunity of using it without being obscTved. That 
chance must be sought after dark, and pretty late, when 
prisoners are all locked up and turnkeys and wardcuis olT 
guard. 

Then I wcnit back to the prison, w’h(*re T found Tom 
sitting in his chamber, but not alone. Alas ’ how dif- 
f(‘rent was the behaviour of the prisoners in Newgate from 
that of ray lord in the Tower ! There was dignity, with 
the virtues of repontancis faith, and charity. Hf‘r(‘ tlu'n* 
was constant drinking, with the smoking of tobac( o, and 
^everlasting railing, quarrelling, and disputing, one jirisoiier 
with another. But I w ill speak no more of the Press Varri 
and its horrid sights. 

There was a custom of visiting the prisoners, bringing 
them presents of wine, spirits, tobacco, meat, and so 
forth ; f nd, as regards the better sort, talking w ith them, 
many gentlemen finding it a curious entertainment to 
pass the afternoon converiing with a man who would 
probably in a few* w eeks have his head and limbs plastered 
with piten and stuck upen Temple Bar ; it was inter- 
esting, no doubt, to think that the man w^ho sat with 

3243 « 
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th(Mn was also going to be hanged, drawn! and quartered. 
As for themselves, they.werfi honejft Jacobites all, who 
were 'yet in no mood for undergoing that penalty ; they 
were quite ready to sing loyal songs in a tavern, applaud 
loyallines in a theatre, drink loyal toasts, frequent loyal 
coffee-houses, and, in fact, give the Prince every support 
short of fighting. With Tom there were sitting three of 
these gentlemen, not ])risoncrs, though for the principles 
they professed, and the encouragement they had always 
given to the fighting men of the cause, they ought all to 
have b('eii undcT lock and key if there were any justice 
in the world (but of that there se'ems mighty little). As 
for Tom himself, it was pitiful to see a man so pulled 
down by confinement, and trouble, and want of exercise ; 
for his ruddy che(‘kH were pale and fldbby ; his once fresh 
bright eye was yellow ; his hands shook, and so did lii^ 
lip, and his eyes weri‘ full of anxiety. He sat in the midst 
of his comforters as Job sat in the midst of Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad, and Zophar. And, like these three sons of Consola- 
tion, who showed their friendliness by girding at the 
patriarch and imputing unto him secret sinij^, so did these 
three worthy geiith'inen, each with a pijie of tobacco in 
his mouth, anil happy in the conseiousn(‘ss that his own 
neck stood in little fear of being stretched, deliver their 
minds at large on the mistakes made by the English forces 
in the campaign (which, to be sure, was an easy thing to 
do), ami discoursed freely (which was not a kind thing to 
do towards a gentleman in Tom's position) on the execu- 
tions at Liverpool and Preston, the bloodthirsty temper 
of the Government , the miserable outlook of the unfortu- 
nate prisoners, and the cruelty and barbarity of the 
punishment inflicted. Lord Wintoun's case, tlicy said, 
would occupy the earls for some weeks yet, after which, 
no /loiibt, Tom would be put upon his trial. Then they 
began to advise, all with contrary opinions, what kind 
of defence he should set up. Defence there was none, 
because, first of all, Tom was, more than any of the 
others, except Colonel Oxbrough and^ Captain Gascoigne, 
involved in the designs hatclu^ in London (which, if they 
Lad been carried out, would have set all Edgland in a 
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flame) : next, •he Had been the first to proelaim the 
{^riiice ; and then fee hadt actually been General of the 
English Forces. What could* he plead in extenuation 
of these crimes ? 

‘ Gentlemen,’ I said presently, because it seemed to me 
as if they were about to argue the case and conduct the 
A^hole trial to its gloomy end, which would take all the 
day — ‘ Gentlemen, let me say that my brother's ease will 
not be bettered by our talking about it beforehand. If 
on reflection you have any counsel which may serve us 
in this juncture, pray bestow it upon us, but ’tis idle to 
advise witli a man uj)on trial for his life unless you have 
something that may help. So, if you please, gentlemen, 
and as my brother hath important affairs with me this 
day^ 1 will ask you to lea/e him now and kindly come 
again to-morrow .’ 

‘ Nay,’ prot(‘sted Tom — being, like most men, dull at 
seeing more than plain words mean — ‘nay, my alTairs 
may wait a day, Dorothy. Wherefore, let us send for 
a tankard and ' 

‘ By your leave, brother,’ I said, ‘ T have letters from 
the north wnich m^^y not be delayed.’ 

I spoke BO carne.stly that the three gentlemen rose, and, 
with many promises to come again soon and comfort the 
prisoner, retired. 

‘ Now% Dorothy,’ cried Tom testily, ‘ what the devil is 
this wonderful business ? Cannot a man have a single 
half-hour with his friends ? ’ 

‘ Friends ! Yes, Tom, they are valuable and worthy 
friends, indeed, who egg on their companions to peril t heir 
lives and sit down themselves. J warrant yo: they drink 
the Prince’s health every day. Oh, Tom ! what said my 
father ? That he gets best out of the fri y who goes in 
last. What said iixy lady ? Nay, I reproach you not, 
Tom. Vou ..hall never say that I reproached you. E \t — 
friends you call them ? Cowardly betrayers of bravo 
men, I call them. Colonel Oxbrough, at least, and 
Captain Gascoigne cast in their lot with us, even though 
they deceived us all. But this coffee-house loyalty ! 
Why, they would like nothing better than to sit together 
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of an evening, and tell how they went to ;.ee you hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and liow yo«i looked the vhilci. 
And, ©h ! the pity of it ! And what a gallant fellow was 
there ’ And so another pipe.* 

‘ Why, Dorothy,* said Tom — but he shivcTed at men- 
tion of the word ‘ hanging * — ‘ what ails the lass to-day ? 
Your eolour comes and goes, and why are you crying ? ’ 

‘ I am crying, Tom,* J said, because, in truth, there 
were tears and eat(^hings of the l)reath, those outward 
signs of vvoman*8 weakness and her agitation — ‘I am 
crying, Torn, because I think that you have done with 
such false friends for ever.* 

‘ Devil take me,’ he said^ dropping into his chair, ‘ if I 
know' what she means ! ’ 

' You shall soon know.* With this 1 lugged out my 
key. ‘ This, Tom,’ I W'hispercd, ' is nothing less than the 
master-key. With this in your hand you can walk out 
whenever you please, that is, whenever you are not likely 
to be setMi and followed.’ 

lie took the key from me, and looked at it as one might 
look at a strange monster. 

‘ 'riie mast(‘r-kcy,’ he murmured. Why, then- - T may 
clu'at tlie giblx't yet,’ 

‘ Oh ’ Tom,’ r seized him by the hand, ‘ if ever there 
was an occasion for ririidence, it is this. Keep sober this 
evening if ever you want to drink again. Your chance, 
v(‘rv likely your only chance, is to-night.’ 

1 then told him that I had secured him a passage by an 
unsuspected ship ; that we had got horses ready, which 
should be w aiting at the stables of the kkdutation Tavern, 
a short distance from the prison, that night ; that I 
would be either outside the prison-gates or with the 
horses. 

‘ Dorothy,’ he cried, changing countenance, ‘ is this 
thius* own douig, child V * 

He took me in his arms and kissed me, shedding tears, 
and declaring that he was not worth the trouble ihat he 
caused the best of sisters, as he chose to call me. But 
1 would have no time wasted 'u such tenderness. 

* Think, Tom,’ I said, ‘ you have to make your oppor- 
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tunity. Will fou wait until the Govenior is abed and 
asleep ? ’ 

‘ Nay,’ he said, ‘ there is also his man sits witl/in the 
door all night. There^ must be another way.’ 

I had not thought of the Governor's mati. Yet Pought 
to have known that the Governor would not be left alone 
in his own house. Here was another and an unforeseen 
difheulty. 

‘ Jt is the fellow they call Jonas,’ said Tom. 

‘donas ? ’ 1 asked. ‘Then we shall have no trouble 
with him.’ 

So I told Tom all, and how I had got the key. 

‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ I think 1 see a way, but we must tell 
my man, Thomas Lee. Thy brother, Dorothy, hath b(‘en 
tru^ a great fool bivt he has some motluT-wit left.' 

So we talked very earnestly for half an hour ; and w’h(‘n 
I went out I found Jonas in the lobby, and told him what, 
he was to do if necessary. Then, all b(‘ing arranged, I 
came away. 

ile who hath never contrived a ])!ot caimot know the 
difliculties of carrying it througli. It was to be, first of 
all, my own design, coiitided to none but I’om, and to him 
only at the last moment ; to Mr. HiKaid, and to him 
only in part ; yet tliere were besides, the eajitain, the 
turnkey, my brother's ser\ant Ton’ Lee, and the ])laek- 
siuith who made the key. Any om* of the.se Avas enough 
to spoil all. Truly, those who deal in conspiracies must 
go for ever in fear and trembling, every man conecTued 
know ing that he can purchase a pardon by rev'caliiig the 
names of his a.ssociates. 

In early March the days begin to lengtlien. The sun is 
tw’elve hours in the sky. We should have six hours at 
least of darkness before us, supposing that it was eleven 
of the clock before Tom found his way out. There was 
nothing meantime that I could do. 

Then I sat down in my lodging and endeavoured to 
pass the time chiefly in prayer, but w ho can pray except 
in ejaculations at such a juncture ? This night would 
Tom be in safety, or else — presently the gibbet, and bis 
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head on Temple Bar. Surely I thought, there must be 
some doom upon the Ijorstt'rs, so many misfortunes 
having happened to them ; out of nine children not one 
left living, though the eldest would not now be more than 
fifty- Itve ; the great Bamborough inheritance lost and 
sold ; the h(‘ir now lying (like to be hanged) in Newgate, 
and his sister hoping only to secure his life by a timely 
flight. 

Oh ! long and w(‘ary hours, when one is waiting to 
learn th(‘ issue ! My landlady, a good soul, though a Non- 
conformist and a Wliig, came to ask what she could do 
for me. J told her a faIs(*liood ; 1 said that I was going 
to my Lady Cowper, and should perhaps remain with her 
for the night. So she left me. Presently, because if one 
waits long enough, such a thing 's sure to come at last, 
the night fell. 

At seven, Mr. Hilyard came. He said tlu‘ horses would 
be saddled and ke[)t in readiness, tlie skipper being 
already in the plac'e, and under promise to kt‘ep sober, 
whil(‘ to disarm suspicion he had l)(‘('n hims(‘lf cursing all 
gentlenu'ii \Nho sit late o\er their bottle, when tliey 
should h(‘ u[) and on th(‘ir way. 

At eight, because* I <‘ould no longer endure die waiting 
and suspense*, I dn*ssed, jiuttmg on my warm hood and 
glov(*s and having ri my pocket my money, vlfJ( licet, a 
hundn*d guineas, of winch fifty were for the* captain and 
fifty for d’oin, to serve his m*eds until we could send him 
more. Mr. Hilyard had gird(*d on a sword (he was mighty 
martial since the atlair at lhH**<t()n), and told me he had 
plac(*d two loaded pistols in his saddle. He carried a 
roepu'laun*, and wore a short riding wig, in place of his 
own fuU-hottoim*d perruque, and gri‘at boots. He also 
carried a huge bliulgeon for the admonitiein of Mohocks 
and street -scourers. 

I'inis eepupjied, we sallied forth, the time beii g about 
half-past eight, the night clear and bright. We avoided 
the great broad field named after Lincoln’s Inn, because 
of the highwa\men and thieves who abound there but 
by way of Little Queen Streel; emerged into the broad 
highway called Holborn, where there are continually 
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until a late hour passengers and carriages of all kinds, 
l^t is not a street o^ good .repute after dark, being fre- 
quented by the lawyers and wild students of Gray'^ Inn, 
Barnard’s Inn, Staple Inn, and FurnivaPs Inn, besitles 
on both sides having streets into which an honest 
may not venture, even by day, to say nothing of the 
ni^ht. The road ends in a steep deseiuit, called Snow 
Hill, onr the south side of which is the famous Fle{‘t 
Market, and on the north, as Mr. Hilyard told me, Chick 
Lane, Cow' Lane, and otln^r evil places where the footpad 
and ])iekpockct lurk and live between their floggings, and 
until they meet their allotted end at Tyburn. At the 
bottom of the hill you come to the jirisoii, and the old 
gate standing across the street. I know not w hich looked 
mor/^ gloomy in the moonlight — the black stone prison 
in which so many brave fellows lay waiting for their 
doom, or the dark city gate, beyond which lay the way 
of our safety. 

Opposite the prison, where th(‘ street narrows, is a row 
of stalls used by day for the sale of fish, fruit, and nu'at, 
but at night left bare : a row' of bulkheads on whu h, I 
believe in summei poor hou.scless wretclu'S, of whom 
there are so many in this great city, jiass their nights. 
But on this cold winter evening they were quit(‘ deserted. 
The moon shone full upon the prison side of the street, 
leaving this in darkne.ss. 

Mr. Hilyard led me into this dark side, behind the 
stalls, so that w’o could see, without being seen, what 
went on in the street. 

Nine o’clock strv^ck from 8t. Sejndchre's Church — that 
church which rings the knell for the depart’ng rouls of 
those who are on their way to be hanged. The night was 
so cold that there were few' in the streets, and at nine it is 
late for honest folk, though early for revellers. To mi‘, 
standing hidden in the dark, the figures of those who 
passed were like the figures that are seen in a dream. I 
remciiiber them all to this day — the sturdy citizen in 
broadcloth, carrying his trusty staff ; the drunken fellow', 
who reeled from poot to po.st, shouting a song ; the young 
w oman in a domino and a gaudy dress ; the old constable, 
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with his lantern and his staff ; tHb WT^^tched starving 
chiUlreri who crept in and put among the bulkheads 
lookii^^ for soraething to •eat — I remember every one. 

Mr. Hilyard stood l)eside me, patient and silent. It 
was npt till after all was finished and done that I under- 
stood th(^ (extraordinary faithfulness and loyalty of this 
man, who had not hesitated first to hazard his life for 
a eaus(‘ which he loved mjt, or an enterprise w»hieh he 
kn(‘\\ from thc^ beginning W'ould be a failure, in gratitude 
to his patron, whose favours he had already repaid ten- 
fold l>y s(*rvices such as are rendered by few' — else were 
this w'orld made too happy. Then, when he escaped, ho 
did not f(*ar to hazard his life a second time, and that 
daily, by going to a place more fatal to rebels than Pres- 
ton its(‘lf had prov(‘d, and ^hat in the most frightful 
weather, and (‘iicumbered by a helpless woman. I say 
that [ was so sellish as to acjcept thc'se things as my just 
due, and only what one had a right to look for, and as if 
all thes(‘ serv ic(‘s wcr(‘ to be given without a murmur, and 
with a ch<‘(*rful lu'art. 

'riie clock struck the quarters — one, two, three, four. 
It was ten, and no sign yet from the door of the Gover- 
nor's house. 

What happened within was as follows. \Vh?n I left 
him 'roin calk'd for his servant, and tlu'V took counsel 
together. Now', it was Tom's hospitable practice to 
desire the company of any gentlemen within reach over 
his bottle of an evening. Therefore, his room was nearly 
every night tilled with guests from the prison, who drank 
around, and fought their unlucky cairpaign over again. 
The orchnarv of Newgate was generally one of them ; the 
CJovernor of the prison, Mr. Pitts, another ; and one or 
two of the pris mc’rs who occupied, with Tom, the Gover- 
nor’s room, also sat with him. Thl, evening Mr. Pitts 
canu, according to custom, and Sir Francis Anderton 
(a gentleman from Lancashire, who had ihe bad luck to 
join at Preston the day before the fight). Fortunately 
there were no others. Tom had arranged with his ser- 
vant, Thomas Ix'e, that he w’as to be drinking dewmstairs 
with Mr. Pitts’ man, Jonas, and any others, bet that he 
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should contrive to ife left the last with Jonas ; and, when 
jthey were alone, he was U) invent some way in whicli it 
should seem as if he had forcibly silenced the Jellow. 
(I believe he was to knock him on the head, if nece'ssary ; 
but Jonas needed no such extremity of persiyvsionj 
Then he was to run u])stairs and let his master know that 
the coast was clear, lake master, like man While they 
drank port upstairs, downstairs they drank beer. Relow 
they draidv so much, and th(‘y talked so long, that it was 
eleven o’clock before they separated. Then Thomas Lei* 
was left alone vith Jonas. 

'Come, lad,’ said he, ' l(‘t ’s have anotluT pot. Go 
draw it.’ ' 

Tim fellow (this being tlic plan agreed upon) took the 
jui^ and vent to the e(‘ll..r-(loor, which, as soon as he 
reached, Lee shut upon him (as had also been agreed be- 
tween them), knocking him dovn the cellar ste})s (which 
was not in the agreement) I'liis done, and donas sprav 1- 
ing on the floor below, Tom Lee made the* d<K)r fast with 
a peg above the latch. 

Then he went softly up the stairs to his master’s room, 
and opening the d(^or, peeped in. Sir Francis was talking 
at a gre'^t rate, being somewhat disguised in vine; 
Mr. Foister was sitting opposite to him, and in a chair 
b(\sidc the door sat Mr. Pitts, the Governor. But his fac(^ 
was purple with much wine, and his eyes werf^ hea\y 
and stupid. 

‘ Sir,’ said Tom, seeing the servant at the door, ‘ an- 
other glass ; a bumper. Why, the night is young, and 
we have another bottle at least to finish.’ So he pour(;d 
out a brimming one, and gave it to Mr. I^itti; and, 
because the Governor's hand was too unsteady to carry 
the glass, Tom kindly lifted it to his I'ps. Mr. Pit Is 
drained it greedily ; his head fell back, his eyes closed, 
and his nu/uth open. Mr. Pitts was as drunk as any 
gentleman can desire to be. 

* JL am going to escape, Sir Francis,’ said Tom calmly ; 

‘ the way Ls clear. WiU you join company ? ’ 

‘ Not r. General,’ said Sir Francis. ‘ 1 prefer to stay 
where I am until they let me go, I doubt whetluT 
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running away will serve me so well asiveopmg still. Hang 
me they will not. Of that 1^ hav^e assurance. And 
would sav(j my estate if J* could. But if 1 were you, I 
would go, and that as quickly as maybe.’ 

Jt w’y,s about half-past eleven when, to my unspeakable 
joy, the door opemed, and I saw^ Tom and the servant Lee 
standing in t he moonlight. TIhtc \\ as not another person 
in the Old Bail(‘y. I rushed across and dragged him by 
the arm. ‘ Cbme, Tom ! hasten ! ’ 1 cricid. ' Oh ! quick 
— (piick ! ’ 

‘ By your hvive, sir,’ said Lee. ‘ if we lock the door 
from the outside, and lcav(‘ the key in the lock, they will 
not be able to open it from within.’ And this he did. 

Then we walked quickly away, my own heart beating. 
Jiy good luck we met no one in Newgate Street, though 
if we had I suppose there would have been no notice 
taken of us. Tlie stable-yard of the Salutation Tavern 
was full of men, who were loading and unloading wagons, 
late as it was ; but this was better for us, because it 
enabled our horses to be brought out without attracting 
notice. H(*r(‘ 1 must not forget one thing. The night was 
very cold. Tom was dressed in his (.rdinar\ grey cloth 
coat. Mr. Hilyard took off his roquelaurc an(l threw^ it 
over his shoulders, saying, ‘ This I brought for your 
honour to wear,’ and so went cold himself all that night. 

^’ou may be sure wc lost no time in mounting, and rode 
off through the quiet streets, where the echo of our horses’ 
feet se(*med to me like the ringing of alarm-bells. There 
were plenty of people still in Ch(*apside, the London 
citizens caring little about late hours , 'diey passed along 
the street bi'hind the posts, but paid no heed to the party 
wdio rode so late. 1 suppo.se it is not much more than 
Iialf a mile from Newgate JStreet to Aldgate ; but to me 
it seemiHi ten miles, so slowly did the time pass ; and 
Mr. Lilyard whispering continually : 

‘ Co easy, sir ; seem not to be in haste : in a few 
minutes wo shall be beyond the streets and in the open. 
Make no sign of haste.' 

Tom rode in the middle, his roquelaiifc wrapped round 
him hiding his face ; 1 on his right, in hood and cloak ; 
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Mr. Hilyard on his left, and, behind, our friend the 
«kipper and the m&n Thomas Lee. 

‘ Why/ said Tom, when at last we were in the open 
road, with fields on either side, and the stars above our 
heads were clear and bright — ‘ why, I believe \fe may 
give them the slip yet ; what say you, Tony ? ’ 

‘ I say, sir,* replied Mr. Hilyard, ‘ that if your honour 
doth not get off, it will be by some vile accident. But if 
you do, you must thank Miss Dorothy for it, and no one 
else, except Lord Crewe, who gave us the money.’ 

This Avas the night of the 6th of March, and will never 
be forgotten, because it was the night of that dreadful 
appearance in the heavens, which frighted the whole of 
EngUnd, and none, I think, more than the party who 
wete riding as quickly as they could along the road which 
leads from London to Leigh, through Tilbury. It ap- 
peared in the north, and was at first like a lilack cloud, 
from which there prestuitly began to dart streaks or 
arrows of red, blue, or pale lire. This dreadful spectacle 
lasted the whole night through, but sometimes more 
terrible for awhile, and then growing low’ as a lire which 
spends itself. Then it W’ould light up again with flames 
of all eolcurs most frightful to see. As we rode through 
the villages the people were all out in the roads dre.ssed, 
and crying, weeping, wringing thcT hands, or praying ; 
in more than one the clergyman w^as exhorting the people 
to instant re])entanee and preparation for death ; many, 
I heard afterwards, were frightened into fits, and ehildnui 
were born before their time in eonse(juenee of the uni- 
ver.Nal terror, for none would believe but that th(‘y were 
gazing upon the llames of hell, and that the end of the 
W’orki was come. 

‘ This ^annot fail,’ said Mr. flilyard, ‘ tO be a mark of 
Heaven's disjileasure, did we only know’ at what. For it 
may b( that the Lord is angry at the recent rebelliOii, or 
because it failed ; or at the execution of thf‘ two lords, 
whic-h seems probalde ; or at the aeee.^sion of King 
Gec’'ge — and yet he is a Protestant ; or at the flight of 
the Prince — but he is a Papist. If one could certainly tell 
what was intended by this apparition, one rn iglp. move 
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all heariH to do the will of the Lonf. But as in oracles 
thcTo is doubt, and in tlje intcrpreftition of the Word 
tiien*. is disagr(‘einent, so in such matters as this appear- 
ance in the sku^s (which is indeed terrifying), and in 
comets, shooting stars, meteors, and flaming swords in 
th(‘ lu^avens, while we can have no doubt that they are 
int(*nd(5d by way of warning and admonition to us all, 
1 think that we must each read and interj)ret tlie message 
for ()urs(‘lv(‘s.’ 

'Is it, 'Fonv,’ asked Tom, ‘the end of the world ? 
To b(' sure, oik^ would rather meet that awful event in 
the ()f)(‘n than in tlu' (Governors House tippling with 
Mr. IMtts.' 

‘ 1 think not ’, replied Mr. Hilyard, ‘that it is yet the 
end of th(‘ world, many proj)iieeies remaining to be ful- 
till(*d.' 1 eontess 1 felt ndied at this assurance. ' B(‘sides, 
w'c must nunernlx'r that it is not the first time by a great 
many that- strange aj)i)earances have been permitted in 
th(‘- h(‘avens.’ 

lit' tlu'n bt'gan to while away the timt', we now' pro- 
ceeding at a slt'ady trot along tht' deserted roads, by 
recalling some of tht' well-known miraculous si^ns, as 
(k)nstantine's ei'oss, tire fiery dragon of StalTor Vlnu', the 
double sun of Chatham, and so forth ; by means of 
which, if he did notv altogetlu'r allay our ft'ars, he dis- 
tracted our thoughts, and in this way we arrived at the 
coast and little villagt' of Lt'igh. It is thirt\ -nine miles 
from London, but no large jflaees on the road except 
Barking, and, not to sjieak of the villagers whom we 
tound frightened in the streets, we met no one all the 
way from Ijow, and drew' rein somewhere about four 
o'clock in the morning, having ridden the distance in five 
hours, the road« good and hard, and the night fire (except 
for that dreadful phenomenon in the north). Thus far, 
then, had we succeeded almost beyond our hopes. At 
low^ tide the w'ater runs out very far at Leigh, and leaves 
a long bank of mud ; but now' the tide was very high, and 
a fair wind from the north-west, and though the moon 
was long since gone down, there was plenty of light from 
the terrible fire in the north. 
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Half a dozen vessels lav off the coast, looking black 
;igainst the sky. <i)ur ski^)per pointed to one at vhose 
bows there hung two lights. 

‘ It is the vessel,’ he said. ‘ There is my ship. 

There followed great whistling and shouting Shi[f 
ahoy ! ’ and presently a little boat came rowing from luT 
with one man aboard, who pulled ashore. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said our captain. 

‘ The bargain stands,’ said Mr. Hilyard, b(‘fore the 
money was handed ov(t. 

‘ Ay, ay. — the bargain is right enough if the guineas 
are ready.’ 

‘ Here they are, then.’ 

Mr. Hilyard gave him the bag with the fifty guineas 
in it. He opened it, lookvd at the contents, aiul put it 
in liis pocket without counting. 

‘ Good,’ he said. ‘ Now, sir, if your Iionour is to g('t 
aboard, the sooner the better. Th(‘ tide is on tlie ebb, and 
a fairer wind couldn’t be. Jf it holds, wo shall be in 
Calais Harbour in eight hours.’ 

‘ Dorothy,’ said I’om, ‘ kiss me, my dear. 1 shall come 
back soon — with tiie Prince. Take (‘ar(‘ of lu'r, 'Fony. 
Wliy, the good days shall come back again. Many a 
bottle shall we crack together yet ; many a song you 
shall sing for us. Fhirewell -oh ! J)orothy, think not 
I am ungrateful because I say little. TIutc* is not anoth(*r 
W'oman in the world who would do so much for her 
brother, 1 think. Thy hand again, Tony. Take car(‘- of 
her, I say.’ 

And with that he stepjied into the boat with his man, 
and they were gone. \Ve stood upon tin sliore and 
w’atched. Presently we heard a yo-hoing— they wf‘n^ 
hauling up the anchor ; then the ship began to drift 
slowly into the mid-chanm*l ; the sails were set, and 
filled out ill the breeze ; the vessel slipped out o7 our 
sight, and was gone. 

I fell upon my knees, w hile Mr. Hilyard, taking off his 
hat, solemnly thanked God. Behind us, as we offered 
this humble service ot gratitude and praise, the awful lire 
in the northern sky darted its arrows of fire like lightnings 
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to and fro. Then, without halting? we Tiountcd again 
and rodo back together, leaving the cither three horses tg 
stray .whcTO they listed. Our work was almost done. 
Thcjrc remained one thing more — to put the messengers 
on a false scent in case of the vessel being delayed off the 
Nore by a ccmtrary wind. ‘ For *, said Mr. Hilyard, ‘ this 
wind may drop or chop round : any such accident may 
happen. II is honour is not safe until he is on French soil. 
Let us, therefore, go seek the villain at Wa})ping, who 
looks to rc'ceive the reward and then to betray us.’ 

At Barking I was fain to cry a halt, and must needs 
rest. It was then past six o’clock, and already daylight. 
I was in those days as strong as most young women, but 
a wholes night in the saddle, after the weariness and 
anxiety of the day, was sufficient excuse for any onn to 
be tinul. 

After two or three hours’ rest I was able to ride on to 
Wapping. We found the fellow’ we were in search of, and 
deceivcMl him with the expectation of taking Mr. Forster, 
whose name we gave him, on board the next day. So 
successful was this deception, and so correct wa.s Mr. 
Hilyard’s estimate of the man, that on his information 
messengers were sent to Wapping to lie in wait for the 
esca])ed jirisoner, for whose capture they oJered a 
thousand pounds. But Ixtore a wcH'k passed we had 
a letter from Tom. He was safe in France, and proposed 
to go to Bar-Ie-l)uc, where the Prince was holding his 
Court. 

Thus was I sii tiered, by the mercy of Heaven, to save 
my brother’s life. ‘ Child,’ said Lady C jw per, ‘ be assured 
that wc al’ rejoice. Your brother could not be par- 
doned. If any w ere to suffer, needs must that the General 
be one. Lucky he is in having such a sister. 1 have told 
the Princess whose wdt it was that sc*, the bird free, and 
she Uughed. As for yourself, rest easy, my dear. There 
will no harm Happen to thee.’ 

Dorothy Forster, ch. xxxir. (By kind permis.^^ion 
of the Executors of the Lto ‘.'ir Walter Pesant.) 
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1850-1894 

ST, IVES’ ESCAPE 
I 

rilHE time for our escape drew near, and the nearer it 
X_ came the less we seemed to enjoy the ])rospeet. 
There is but one side on which this castle can h(‘ left 
either with dignity or safety ; but as there is the main 
gate and guard, and the chief street of the upper city, 
it isjiot to be thought of by csca])ing ])risoners. In all 
other directions an abominable precipice surrounds it, 
down the face of which (if anywhere at all) we must 
regain our liberty. By o\ir concurrent labours in many 
a dark night, working with the most anxious precautions 
against noise, we had made out to ])i(‘rce below the 
curtain about the south-west corner, in a place they call 
the DeviVs Elboiv. From the heel of the masonry the 
rascal’y breakiiecK precipice descended sheer among 
waste lards, scattered sulnirbs of the city, and houses 
in the building. 1 had never the heart to look for any 
length of time — the thought that 1 must mak(^ the 
descent in person some dark night robbing me of l)reath ; 
and, indeed, on anybody not a seaman or a 8te(‘ple-jack, 
the mere sight of the DeviVs Elbow wrought like an 
emetic. 

1 don't know’ where the rope w’as got, and doubt if I 
much cared. It was not that which per})l( xcd me, but 
whether, now that we had it, it would serve our turn. 
Its length, indeed, we made a shift to fulhom out ; but 
who was to tell u& how that length compared with the 
way we had to go ? Day after day there woui 1 be 
always some of us stolen out to the Dei d's Elbow and 
making estimates of the descent, whether by a bare gress 
cr the dropping of stones. A private of pioneers remem- 
bered the formula for that — or else remembered part of 
it and obligingly invented the remainder. 
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I had never any real confidence in that formula ; and 
even had we got it from a book, ther€ were difficulties hi 
the way of application that might have daunted Archi- 
medes. We durst not drop any considerable pebble lest 
the Bcatinels should hear, and those that we dropped we 
could not hear ourselves. We had never a watch — or 
none that had a second-hand ; and though every one of 
us could guess a second to a nicety, all somehow guessed 
it differently. In short, if any two set forth upon this 
enter])ris(‘, they invariably returned with tw^o opinions, 
and often with a black eye in the bargain. 1 looked on 
upon these proceedings, although not without laughter, 
yet with impati(‘nce and disgust. 1 am one that cannot 
bear to s(H' things botched or gone upon with ignorance ; 
and the thought that some poor fellov. was to liazard his 
bones upon such ])remisea revolted me. Had 1 guessed 
the name of that unhappy first adventurer, my senti- 
ments might have becui livelier still. 

The designation of this ])ersonage was indeed all that 
remained for us to do ; and even in that we had advanced 
so far that the lot had fallen on Shed B. It had been 
determiiK'd to mingle the bitter and the swe(‘t ; and 
whoever went down first, the whole of his shed-mates 
were to follow' ne.vt in order. This caused a goou deal of 
joy in Shed B, and would have eaus(‘d more if it had not 
still remained to choose our pioneer. In view^ of the 
ambiguity in which we lay as to the length of the rope 
and the height of the precipice, and of the fact that this 
gentleman was to climb down from fifty to seventy 
fathoms on a pitchy night, on a rojie entirely free, and 
with nOi so much as an infant child to steady it at the 
bottom, n little backwardness was perhaps excusable. 
But it was, in cur case, more than a little. The truth is, 
we were all womanish fellows about a iieight ; and I have 
mysnf been put, more than once, hors de cornuat bv a less 
affair than the rock of Edinburgh Castle. 

'Ve discussed it in the dark and between the passage 
of the rounds ; and it was impossible for any bodv cf 
men to show* a less adventurous spirit. Sonle were 
persuaded it was safe, and could prove the same by 
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argument ; but if tHcy had good reasons why some one 
Qlse should make the trials th^ had better still why it 
should not be themselves. Others, again, condemned the 
whole idea as insane ; among these, as ill-luck would 
have it, a seaman of the fleet ; who w as the most di*5})irit- 
ing of all. The heiglit, he reminded us, was greater than 
the tallest ship's mast, the rope enlirely free ; and he 
as good* as defied the boldest and strongest to succeed. 
We were relieved from this dead -lock by our sergeant- 
major of dragoons. 

‘ Cbmracles,’ said he, ‘ I believe T rank you all ; and 
for that reason, if you really wish it, I will be the first 
myself. At the same time, you are to consider wiiat the 
chances are that 1 may y)rove to be the last, as well. 
1 am no longer yojug— 1 .vas sixty near a month ago. 
Since I have been a ])risoner 1 hav(^ made for mvs(‘lf 
a little bctlalne. My arms are all gone to fat. And you 
must promise not to blame me if 1 fail and make a mess 
of the whole thing.’ 

‘ We cannot hear of such a thing,’ said I. ‘ 1\T. Laclas 
is the oldest man Iktc ; and, a.s su(‘h, he should be the 
very lagt to offer, it is ])lain, we must draw’ lots.’ 

‘No,’ spid M. Laclas; ‘you ])iit something else in 
my hea(?! There is one here who owes a ])retty candle 
to the others, for they have kept his secret. Ik'sides, 
the rest of us are only raldfle ; and he is anotluT affair 
altogether. Let Champdivers — let the nobl(‘ go the first.’ 

1 confess there was a nota}>le pause before tlu' noble 
in cpiestion got bis voice. Hut there was no room for 
ehoice. I had been so ill-advised, when I first joined 
the regiment, as to take ground on my nobility. I had 
been often rallied on the matter in the ranks, and had 
passed under the by-names of Monsiugneu' and the Mar- 
quis. It was now' jieedful that I should justify myse lf 
and tak^ a fair revenge. 

Any little hesitation I may have felt passed entir(‘ly 
unnoticed, from the lucky incident of a round ha])j)enipg 
at that moment to go by. And during the inte rval of 
silence there occurred something that sent my bloofl to 
the boil. There was a private in our shed called Oausel, 

3243 T 
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a man of a very ugly disposition. Me had made one of 
the followers of Goguela^; but, whereas Goguelat had 
always a kind of monstrous gaiety about him, Clausel 
was no less morose than he was evil-minded. He was 
sometimes called the General, and sometimes by a name 
too ill-mannered for repetition. As we all sat listening, 
this man's hand was laid on my shoidder, and his voice 
whispered in iny ear : ‘ If you don’t go. I’ll have you 
hanged. Marquis ! ’ 

As soon as the round was past — ‘ Certainly, gentle- 
men ! ’ said I. ‘ I will give you a lead, with all the plea- 
sure in the w'orld. But, first of all, there is a hound here 
to he ]uinislied. M. Clausel has just insulted me, and 
dishonoured the French Army ; and I demand that he 
run the gauntlet of this shed.’ 

Th(‘re was but one voice asking wdiat he had done, and, 
ai soon as I told them, but one voice agreeing to the 
punishment. The (Jeneral was, in consequence, ex- 
treiiK'Iy roughly handled, and the next day w^as congratu- 
lated by all who saw him on his new decorations. It was 
lucky for us that he was one of the i)rirae movers and 
believers in our project of escape, or he had certainly 
revenged himself by a denunciation. As for his feelings 
towards myself, they appeared, by his looks, to surpass 
humanity ; and 1 made up my mind to give him a wide 
berth in the future. 

Had I been able to go down that instant, 1 believe I 
could have carried it well. But it was already too late — 
the day w as at hand. The rest had still to be summoned. 
Nor waa this the extent of my misfortune ; for the next 
night, and ihe night after, were adorned with a perfect 
galaxy of stars, and showed every cat that stirred in a 
quarter of a mile. During this interval, I hav#» to direct 
your sympathies on the Vieomte de Saint-Yves ! All 
a(ld/essi*(l me softly, like folk round a sicK bed. Our 
Italian corporal, who had got a dozen of oysters from 
a nshw ife, laid them at my fee^, as though I were a pagan 
idol ; and I have never since been w'holly at my ease in 
the society of shellfish. He who was the best of our 
carvers brought me a snuflf-box, which he had just com- 
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pletecl, and which, ^hile it was yet in hand, he had often 
declared he would®not part \yith under fifteen dollars. 
I believe the piece was worth the money too ! And yet t he 
voice stuck in my throat wdth which I must thank him. 
I found myself, in a word, to be fed up like a prisoner in 
a camp of anthropoi)hap:i, and honoured like th(^ sacri- 
ficial bull. And what with these annoyances, and the 
risky vlcntiire immediately ahead, I found mv part a 
trying one to play. 

It was a good deal of a relief when the third evening 
closed about the castle with volumes of sea-fog. The 
lights of Princes Street sometimes disa]ipeared, some- 
times blinked across at us no brigliter than the eyes of 
cats ;; and five steps from one of the lanterns on i\w 
ramparts it was already groping dark. We made haste 
to lie down. Had our jaikTs been upon the watch they 
must have observed our conversation to die out un- 
usually soon. Yet I doubt if any of us slept. Each lay 
in his place, tortured at once with the hope of lib(Tt y and 
the fear of a hateful death. The guard call sounded ; 
the hum of the town declined by little and Little. On all 
sides of us, in their different quarters, we could hear the 
watclrmeii cry the hours along the street. Often enough, 
during Ay stay in England, have I listened to these gruff 
or brokeir voices ; or perhaps gone to my w indow' w hen 
I lay sleepless, and watched the old gentleman hobble by 
upon the causeway with his cape and his caj), his hanger 
and his rattle. It was ever a thought wuth me how 
differently that cry would re-echo in the ehamlxT of 
lovers, beside the oed of death, or in the eondcmne<l cell, 
I might be said to hear it that night myself in die crm- 
demned cell ! At length a fellow w ith a voice like a bull's 
began to roar out in the opposite thoroughfare : 

‘ Past yin o’clock, and a dark, ha ary moarnin’.’ 

At which we were all silently afoot. 

As I stole about the battlements towards the —gallows, 
I was about to write — the sergeant-major, perlirps 
doubtful of my resolution, kept close by me, and occa- 
sionally proffered the most indigestible reassuranties in 
my ear. At last I could bear them no longer. 

T2 
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‘ Be 80 obliging as to let me be ! ’ said I. ‘I am 
neither a coward nor a ,fool< What do you know of 
whetlfer the rope be long enough ? But I shall know it 
in ten minutes ’ ’ 

I'ln? good old fellow laughe<l in his moustache, and 
patted me. 

It was all very well to show' the disposition of my 
temper Ixdore a friend alom^ ; before my assembled 
comrades the thing had to go handsomely. It was then 
my time to eom(‘ on the stage ; and I hope I took it 
handsomely. 

‘ Now, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ if the rope is ready, here 
is the criminal ! ’ 

The tunnel was cleared, the stake driven, the rope 
ext(‘nded. As 1 moved forward to the place many of 
my comrades caught me by the hrnd and wrung it, an 
attention 1 could w'(‘ll have done without. 

‘ Keej) an eye on (Uausel ! ’ I w lnspered to Ladas ; and 
with that, got down on my elbows and knees, took the 
rope in both liands, and worked myself, feet foremost, 
through the tunnel. When the earth failed under my 
f(H't I thouglit my heart would have stopped ; and a 
moment after I was demeaning myself in n xl-air like 
a drunken jumping- jack. I have never been a model of 
pit'ty, but at this ni nature prayers and a cold sweat 
burst from me simultaneously. 

The line was knotted at inttTvals of eighteen inches ; 
and to the inexpert it may seem as if it should have been 
even easy to descend. The trouble was this wretched 
piece of rope appeared to be insj)ired, not w ith life alone, 
but witii a personal malignity against mymdf. It turned 
to the one side, jiaused for a moment, and then spun me 
like a toasting jack to the other ; sli])ped like an eel from 
the (*lasp of my feet ; kept me all tiie time in the most 
outiageous fury of exertion ; and dashed me at intervals 
against the face of the rock. I had no eyes to see with ; 
and I doubt if there was anything to see but darkness. 
I must occasionally have caught a gasp of breath, but it 
was quite unconscious. And th3 w hole forces of my mind 
were ro consumed with losing hold and getting it again, 
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that I could scmrce have told whether I was going up or 
coining down. 

Of a sudden I knocked against the cliff with such a 
thump as almost bereft me of my sense ; and, as reast)ii 
twinkled back, I was amazed to find tliat I was in a state' 
of rest, that the face of the precipice here inclined out- 
wards at an angle which relieved me almost wholly of 
the burthen of my own weight, and that one of my feet 
w as safely planted on a ledge. 1 drew’ one of the sw eet(\st 
breaths -in my experience, huggt'd myself against the 
rope, and closed my eyes in a kind of ecstasy of relief. It 
occurred to me next to see how far I w as fulvanc(Hl on my 
unlucky journey, a ])oint on whicli 1 had not a sluadow of 
an id^a. I looked up ; there was nothing ai)ove me but 
tho blackness of tla". n^ht und the fog. 1 craned timidly 
forw’ard and looked down. There, upon a floor of dark- 
ness, I beheld a certain pattern of hazy lights, some of 
them alined as in thoroughfares, others standing apart 
as in solitary houses ; and before I could well realize it, 
or had in the least estimated my distance, a wave of 
nausea and vertigo warned me to lie back and (‘lose my 
eyes, fn this situation 1 had really but the one w isli, and 
that was » something else to think (jf ! Strange'- to say, 
I got it • a veil was torn from my mind, and I saw' wlii)t 
a fool I Was — what fools we had all been — and that 1 
had no business to be thus dangling between earth and 
heaven by my anns. The only thing to hav(* done was 
to have attached me to a rope and lowered me, and I had 
never the wit to see it till that moment. 

I filled my lungrt, got a good hold on my rope, and once 
more launched myself on the descent. As it chanccal, 
the worst of the danger was at an end, and 1 was so 
fortunate as to be never again exposed to any violent 
concussion. Soon after I must have passed within a 
little distance of a bush of wallflower, for the scent of it 
came over me with that impression of reality which 
characterizes scents in darkness. This made me a sec(>nd 
landmark, the ledge being my first. I began accordingly 
to compute intervals of ^ime : so much to the ledge, so 
much again to the wallflower, so much more below. If 
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I were not at the bottom of the rock'l calculated I must 
be near in(l(‘(d to the end of the rope, and there was no 
doubt«that 1 was not far from the end of my resources. 
T be^an to be light-headed and to be tempted to let go — 
now arguing that T was certainly arrived within a few 
feet of the level and could safely risk a fall, anon per- 
suaded T wjis still close at the top, and it was idle to 
continue longtT on the rock. In the midst of which I 
came to a Ix'aring on plain ground, and had nearly wept 
aloud. My hands were as good as flayed, my courage 
entirely exhausted, and, what with the long strain and 
the sudden relief, my limbs shook under me with more 
than the violence of ague, and I was glad to cling to 
the rope. 

Rut this was no time to give way. I had (by God^s 
single nierey) got myself alive out ef that fortress ; and 
now 1 liad to try to get the others, my comrades. There 
wiis about a fathom of rope to spare ; 1 got it by the end, 
and searched the whole ground thoroughly for anything 
to make it fast to. In vain ; the ground was broken and 
stony, but there* grew not there so much as a bush of furze. 

‘ Nons tlien,’ thought I to mys(*If, * here begins a new 
lesson, and I believe it will prove richer lhar the first. 
1 am not strong enough to keep this rope extended. If 
I do not k(‘(*p it (‘xt^'iidexl the next man will be dashed 
against a ]irecipice. There is no reason why he should 
have my extravagant good luck. I see no reason why ho 
should not fall -nor any place for him to fall on but my 
liead.’ 

From where I was now standing there was occasionally 
visible, as the fog lightened, a lamp in one of the barrack 
windows, which gave me a measure of the height he had 
to fall and the horrid force that he must strike me with. 
What was yet worse, we had agreed to do without sig- 
nals ; every so many minutes by l..aclas’ waceh ‘another 
man was to be started from the battlements. Now, I had 
seemed to myself to be about half an hour in my descent, 
and it seemed near as long again that I waited, straining 
on the rope for my next comrad? to begin. I began to be 
afraid ♦hat our consjiiracy was out, that my friends were 
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all secured, and thift I should pass the remainder of the 
jiight, and be discc^ered ip the morning, vainly clinging 
to the rope's end like a hooked tish u[)on an angle. I 
could not refrain, at this ridiculous image, from a eljiiekk' 
of laughter. And the next moment 1 knew, hy tlie 
jerking of the roy)e, that my friend had crawled out of the 
tunnel and was fairly launched on his descent. 

It appears it was the sailor who had insisted on suc- 
ceeding me : as soon as my eontimu'd silence had 
assured him the rope was long enough, Clautier, for that 
was his m\me, had forgotten his former arguments, and 
shown himself so extremely forward, that Laclas had 
given way. It was like the fellow who had no harm in 
him J)(' 3 ^ond an instinctive selfishness. But he was like 
to have paid pretty dearty for the privilege. Do as 1 
would, I could not k^ep the ro])e as 1 could have wished 
it ; and he ended at last hy falling on mo from a lu*ight 
of several yards, so that we both rolled together on the 
ground. As soon as he could breathe he cursed me be- 
yond beli('f, wept over his finger, which he had broken, 
and cursed me again. 1 bade him be still and think 
shame tof himself to be so great a ery-bab 3 ^ Did Ik* not 
hear the rpund going by above ? 1 asked ; and who could 
tell but^what the noise of his fall was already remarked, 
and the sentinels at the very moment leaning upon the 
battlements to listen ? 

The round, however, went by, and nothing was dis- 
covered ; the third man came to tin* giound quit(* 
easily ; the fourth was, of course, child's play ; and 
before there W'erc ten of us collected, it se(‘m(*d to me 
that, without the least injustice to my -.orarades, 1 
might proceed to take care of niys.elf. 

I knew their plan : they had a map, a. id an almanac, 
and designed for Grangemouth, where they were to steal 
a ship. Suppose them to do so, 1 had no idea th(*^ wa re* 
qualified to manage it after it was stolen. Their whole 
escape, indeed, was the most haphazard thing imagin- 
able ; only the impatience of captives and the ignorance 
of private soldiers would have entertained so misbegotten 
a device ; and though I played the good comrade and 
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worked with them upon the tunnel, V)ut for the lawyer’s 
message I should have lef thtun go Without me. Well, 
now they wore beyond my help, as they had always beer 
beyond my eounselling ; and, without word said or leave 
taken# I stole out of the little crowd. It is true I would 
ratluT hav(^ waited to shake hands with Lacias, but in 
the last man who liad descended I thought 1 recognized 
(iaus(‘l, and since the scene in the shed my distrust of 
Ciaus(‘l was j)erfe(!t. 1 belkivtid the man to be capable 
of any infamy, and evenbs have since shown that I 
was right. 


II 

I HAD two vi('ws. The fir.st was, naturally, to get clear 
of Edinburgli Castle and the town, to say nothing of ray 
fellow prisoners ; the second to work to the southward 
so long as it uaa night, and be near Swanston Cottage by 
morning. What I should do there and th(‘n, 1 had no 
guess, and did not greatly care, being a devotee of a 
cou])le of divinities called Chance and Circumstance. 
Pri'pan*, if possible ; w here it is impcxssible, w’ork straight 
forward, and k(‘ep your eyc^ oj)en and your tongue oiled. 
Wit and a good ext(‘rior — tluTe is all life in a mushell. 

1 had at iirst a ratluT ehe<|uered journey ; got in- 
volved in gardens, butted into houses, and had even once 
the misfortune to awake a sl(*eping family, the father of 
which, as 1 suppose, menaced me from the window' with 
a blunderbuss. Altogether, though I had been some time 
gone from my companions, I was still at no great dis- 
tance, V hei- a miserable accident put a p(*riod to the 
escape. Of a suddi'ii the night was flivided by a scream. 
This w as follow ‘d by the .sound of something falling, and 
that again by the report of a musket from the Castle 
battlements. It was strange to hear the alarm spread 
through the city. In the fortress drums were beat and 
a bell rung backwards. On all hands the watchmen 
sprang their rattles. Even in that limbo or no-man c- 
land where I was wandering, Hghts were made in the 
houses ; sashes were Hung up ; I could hear neighbouring 
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families convcipse fAm window to window, and at length 
I was challenged iftyself. 

' What ’a that ? ’ cried a big voice. 

I could sec it proceeded from a big man in a big night- 
cap, leaning from a oiu'-piiir window^ ; and as I was iioi. 
yet abreast of his house 1 judged it was more wise to 
answer. This wavs not the tirst time I had had to stake 
my foitunes on the goodness of my accent in a foreign 
tongue ; and I have always found the moment inspiriting 
as a gambler should. 1 hilling around me a sort of great 
coat I had made of my blanket, to covct my sulphur- 
colounMl livery — ‘ A friend ’ ’ said I. 

‘ What like 's all this collieshangie ? ' said he. 

I Ijad never heard of a collieshangie in my days, but 
wi4li#the racket aH abputMs in the city, 1 could have no 
doubt as to the mau’s meaning. 

‘ T do not know, sir, really,' said I ; ‘ but I suppose 
some of the jirisoners will have evscapcnl.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ says he. 

‘ Oh, sir, they will be soon taken,’ J n'plicd : ‘ it has 
been found in tinu'. Oood morning, sir ! ’ 

‘ Yc walk late, sir ? ’ he added. 

‘ Oh, surely not,’ said J, with a laugh. ‘ Earlyish, if 
you lik<f! ! ’ which brought me tiiially beyond him, highly 
pleased with my success. 

I was now' come forth on a good thoroughfare, which 
led (as w ell as I could judge) in my direction. 1 1 brought 
me almost immediately through a piece of street, whence 
I could hear close by the springing of a watchman's 
rattle, and where I sujipose a sixth part of the windows 
would be open, and the people, in all sorts cf night gear, 
talking with a kind of tragic gusto from one to another. 
Here, again, 1 must run the gauntlet a half-doziui 
questions, the rattle all the while sounding nearer ; but 
as I w»s nut walking inordinately quick, as I spok^ like 
a gentleman, and the lamps were too dim to show my 
dreos, I carried it off once more. One person, indeed, 
inquired where I wat off to at that hour. I replied 
vaguely and cheerfully, and as I escaped at one end of 
this dangerous pass I could see the watchman’s lantern 
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entering by the otlier. I wais now sale on a dark country 
highway, out of sight of^liglvts and* out of the fear o^ 
watcilyncn. And yet I had not gone over a hundred 
yards before a fellow made an ugly rush at me from the 
Roadside. I avoided liim with a leap, and stood on 
guard, cursing my empty hands, wondering whether I 
had to do Avith an oftieer or a mere footpad, and scarce 
knowing which to wish. My assailant stood a little; 
in the thi(ik darkness I could see him bob and sidle as 
though he were feinting at me for an advantageous onfall. 
Then lie spok(‘. 

‘ My good fru‘nd,' says he, and at the first word I 
pricked my (*.ars, ‘ my good friend, will you oblige mo 
with a little necessary information ? Which road to 
Crarnond ? ’ , • 

I laughed out clear and loud, stepperl up to the con- 
vivialist, took him by the shoulders, and faced him about. 
‘ My good frienil,’ said I, ‘ I beliiwc T know what is best 
for you mu(‘h better than yourself, and may (ilod forgive 
you the fright you have given me ! There, get you gone 
to Edinburgh 1 ’ And 1 gave a shove, which he obeyed 
with the ])assive agility of a hall, aiid disa])pea"e(l in- 
continently in the darkness down the road h'^ which I 
had mys(*lf come. 

Once clear of this foolish fellow^ 1 went on again up 
a gradual hill, d(*scended on the other side through the 
houses of a country village, and came at last to the bot- 
tom of the main ascent leading to the Pent lands and 
my destination. 1 was some way up when the fog began 
ti) lighten ; a little farther, and I stepped by degrees 
into a cleat starry night, and saw in front of me, and 
(juite distinct, the summits of the Peiitlands, and behind, 
the valley of tL? Forth and the city of my late captivity 
buried under a lake of vapour. I had but one encounter 
— that of a farm-cart, which 1 heard, from cv great way 
ahead of me, creaking nearer in the nignt, and which 
passed me about the point of daw'n like a thing seen in 
a dream, with two silent figures in the inside nodding to 
the horse’s steps. I presume they were asleep ; by the 
shawl about her head and shoulders, one of them snould 
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be a woman. 6oon, by concurrent steps, the day began 
to break and the fog to subsidy and roll away. The east 
grew luminous and was barred with chilly colouns, and 
the Castle on its rock, and the spires and chimneys of the 
upper town, took gradual shape, and arose, like inlands, 
out of the receding cloud. All about me was still and 
sylvan ; the road mounting and winding, with iiowIkto 
a sign df any passenger, the birds chiri)ing, I suppose for 
warmth, the boughs of the trees knocking together, and 
the red leaves falling in the wind. 

It was broad day, but still bitter cold and the sun not 
up, when I came in view of my destination. A single 
gable and chimney of the cottage peeped over tJie 
shoukler of the hill ; not far off, and a trille higher on 
the mountain, a tfall pld Whitewashed farmhouse stood 
among the trees, beside a falling brook ; beyond wen^ 
rough hills of pasture. I bethought me that shepherd 
folk were early risers, and if 1 were once seen skulking 
in that neighbourhood it might prove the ruin of my 
prospects ; took advantage of a line of h(‘dge, and 
worked ipyself up in its shadow till I was conu' under the 
garderf wall of my friends’ house. The (*ottage was a 
little quaint place of many rough -cast gables and grey 
roofs, ft had something the air of a rambling infinitesi- 
mal cathMral, the body of it rising in th(* midst twt) 
storeys high, with a steep-pitched rof)f, and sending out 
upon all liands (as it were chaj)ter-houses, c]ia})els, and 
transepts) one-ston'yed and dwarfish projc'ctions. To 
add to this appearance it was grot(\squ('ly decorated with 
crockets and gaigoyles, ravished from some medieval 
church. The place seemed hidd(*n away, btlng not only 
concealed in the trees of the garden, but, on the side on 
wdiich 1 eyiproached it, buried as high as die eaves by the 
rising of the grouno. About the walls of the ganhm tlune 
went a line of well-grown elms and beeches, the first 
entirely bare, the last still pretty well covered with red 
leaves, and the centre was occupied with a thicket of 
laurel and holly, in which I could see arches cut and 
paths winding. 

I was now within hail of ray friends, and not much the 
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better. The house appeared asleep yct«if I attempted 
to wake any one, 1 had no guarantee" it might not prova 
either •the aunt with the gold eyeglasses (^^hom I could 
only remember with trembling), or some ass of a servant- 
‘maid who should burst out screaming at sight of me. 
Higher up I could hear and see a shepherd shouting to 
his dogs and striding on the rough sides of the mountain, 
and it was clear I must get to cover w ithout loss Of time. 
No doubt the holly thickets would have proved a very 
suitable retreat, but there was mounted on the wall 
a sort of sign-board not uncommon in the ^'ountry of 
(Ircat Britain, and very dam])mg to the adventurous ; 
Spring Guns and Man-traps was the legend that it bore. 
I have learned since that these advertisements, three 
times out of four, A\ere in the nature of Quaker guns 
on a disarmed battery ; but I bad not learned it then, 
and even so, the odds \^ould not have been good enough. 
For a choic(*, 1 would a hundred times sooner be returned 
to Edinburgh Castle and my corner in the bastion, than 
to leave my foot in a steel trap, or have to digest the 
cont{‘nts of an automatic blunderbuss. There was but 
one chance left — that Ronald or Flora might* be V e lirst 
to conu* abroad ; and in order to protit by this cliance 
if it occurred 1 got me on the cojre of the wall in a ])lace 
where it was screcn(‘d by the thick branches of a beech, 
and sat there waiting. 

As the day wore on the sun came very pleasantly out. 
1 had been aw’ake all night, I had undergone the most 
violent agitations of mind and body, and it is not so 
much to bo w'ondered at, as it was exceedingly unwdse 
and foolhardy, that I should have dropped into a doze. 
From this I awakened to the characteristic sound of 
digging, looked down, and saw immediately below' me 
the back view of a gardener in a stable waistcoat. Now 
he w’ould appear steadily immersed in his business ; 
anon, to my more immediate terror, he w'ould straighten 
his back, stretch his arms, gaze about the otherwise 
deserted garden, and relish a deep pinch of snuff. It waj 
my first thought to drop from ^he wall upon the other 
side. A glance sufficed to show me that even the way 
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by wliich I hfid cfcme was now cut off, and the field 
.behind me alread5f occupied i)y a couple of shepherds’ 
assistants and a score or two of sheep. 1 have named the 
talismans on which I habitually depend, but here was 
a conjuncture in which both were wholly uselesai The 
copestone of a wall arrayed with broken bottles is no 
favourable rostrum ; and I might be as eloquent as Pitt, 
and as fascinating as Richelieu, and neither the gardener 
nor the sheplierd lads would care a halfpenny. In short, 
there was no escape possible from my absurd position ; 
there I nyist continue to sit until one or other of my 
neighbours should raise his eyes and give the signal for 
my capture. 

Tl\p part of the wall on whieh (for my sins) T was 
posted could be ftcarpc ll‘ss than twelve feet high on 
the inside ; the leaves of the beeeh which made a fashion 
of sheltering me were already partly fallen ; and T was 
thus not only perilously exposed myself, but enabled to 
command some part of the garden walks and (under an 
evergreen arch) the front lawn and windows of the 
cottage.^ For long nothing stirred except my friend 
with Mie spade ; ‘then I heard the opening of a sash ; 
and immediately after saw’ Miss Flora appear in a morn- 
ing wra^)per and come strolling hitherward between the 
borders, pausing and visiting her flow ers — herself as fair. 

There was a friend ; here^ immediately beneath me, 
an unknow’n quantity — the gardener : how’ to communi- 
cate with the one and not attract the notice of the other ? 
To make a noise was out of the question ; I dared scarce 
to breathe. I held myself ready to make a gesture as 
soon as she should look, and she lookt'd in c.ery possible' 
direction but the right one. 8he was interested in the 
vilest tifft of chickw'ced, she gazed at thj summit of the 
mountain, she came even immediately below me and 
conversed on the most fastidious topics with the gar- 
dener ; but to the top of that w all she would not dedicate 
a glance ! At last she b^gan to retrace her steps in ^he 
direction of the cottage ; whereupon, becoming quite 
desperate, I broke off a piece of plaster, took a happy 
aim, and hit her with it in the nape of the neck. She 
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clapped her hand to the place, tunn)d about, looked on 
all sides for an explanation, and spymg me (as indeed T 
was parting the branches to make it the more easy), half 
uttered and half swallowed down again a cry of surprise. 

The gardener was erect upon the instant. 

‘ What ’s your will, miss ? ’ said he. 

Her readiness amazed me. She had already turned 
and was gazing in the opposite direction. ‘ There ’s 
a child among the artichokes,’ she said. 

‘ The plagues of Egyp’ ! Vll see to them ! ’ cried the 
gardener truculently, and with a hurried waddle dis- 
appeared among the evergreens. 

That moment she turned, and came running towards 
me, her arms stretched out, her face incarnadined for 
the moment with heavenly blushes, the next pale as 
death. ‘ Monsieur de Saint Yves ! ’ she said. 

‘ My dear young lady,* I said, ‘ this is a shocking 
liberty — I know it ! But what else was I to do ? ’ 

‘ You have escaped ? ’ said she. 

‘ If you call this escape,’ I replied. 

‘ But you cannot possibly stop there ! ’ she cried. 

‘ I know it,’ said I. ‘ And where am I to go ? ’ 

She struck her hands together. ‘ I have it 1 ’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ Come down by the beech trunk — ^you must 
leave no footprint in the border — quickly, before Robie 
can get back ! I am the henwife here : I keep the key ; 
you must go into the hen-house — for the moment.’ 

I was by her side at once. Both cast a hasty glance 
at the blank windows of the cottage and so much as was 
visible of the garden alleys ; it seemed there was none 
to obseive as. She caught me by the sleeve and ran. 
It was no time for compliments ; hurry breathed upon 
our necks ; and I ran along with her to the next corner 
of the garden, where a wired court and a board hovel 
standing in a grove of trees advertised my nlaee of refuge. 
She thrust me in without a word ; the bulk of the fowls were 
at the same time emitted ; and I found myself the next 
moment locked in alone with half-a-dozen sitting hens. 

From 8t, Ives, (By kind permission of Messrs. WiPWm 

Heinemann & Co., Ltd.) 
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THE STRIPED CHEST 

‘ 1^7 HAT do you make of her, Allardyce ? ^ I asked. 

T T My second mate was standing beside me upon 
the poop, with his short, thick legs astretch, for the gale 
had left a considerable swell behind it, and our two 
quarter-boats nearly touched the water with every roll. 
He steadied his glass against the mizzen-shrouds, and 
he looked long aiid hard at this disconsolate stranger 
every time she came reeling up on to the crest of a roller 
and hung balanced for a few seconds before swooping 
down upon the other side. She lay so low in the water 
that I could only catch an occasional glimpse of a pea- 
green line of bulwark. 

She was a brig, but her mainmast had been snapped 
short off some ten feet above the deck, and no effort 
seemed k have been made to cut away the wreckage, 
which floated, sails and yards, like the broken wing of 
a wounded gull, upon the water beside her. The fore- 
mast was still standing, but the foretopsail was flying 
loose, and the headsails were streaming out in long white 
pennons in front of her. Never have I seen a vessel 
which appeared to have gone through rougher handling. 

But we could not be surprised at that, for there had 
been times during the last three days when it was a 
question whether our own barque would ever see land 
again. For thirty-six hours we had kep»/ her nose to it, 
and if the Mary Sinclair had not been as good a seaboat 
as ever left the Clyde, we could not have gone thrcugh. 
And yet here we were at the end of it with the loss only 
of our gig and of part of the starboard bulwark. It did 
riot astonish us, however, when the smother had cleared 
awav, to find that otherj had been less lucky, and that 
this mutilated brig, staggering about upon a blue sea, 
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and under a cloudless sky, had been left, like a blinded 
man after a lightning flash, to tell uf the terror which, 
is pas^. 

Allardyce, who was a slow and methodical Scotchman, 
stared long and hard at the little craft, while our seamen 
lined the bulwark or clustered upon the foreshrouds to 
have a view of the stranger. In latitude 20° and longi- 
tude 10°, which were about our bearings, one becomes 
a little curious as to whom one meets, for one has left 
the main lines of Atlantic commerce to the north. For 
ten days we had been sailing over a solitary sea. 

‘ She ’s derelict. I’m thinking,’ said the second mate. 

I had come to the same conclusion, for I could see no 
sign of life upon her deck, and there was no answer to the 
friendly wavings from our seamen. The crew had pro- 
bably deserted her under the impression that she was 
about to founder. 

‘ She can’t last long,’ continued Allardyce, in his 
measured way. ‘ She may put her nose down and her 
tail up any minute. The water ’s lipping up to the edge 
of her rail.’ 

‘ What ’s her flag ? ’ I asked. 

‘ I’m trying to make out. It ’s got all tw^’sted and 
tangled with the halyards. Yes, I've got it no»v, clear 
enough. It ’s the Brazilian flag, but it ’s wrong side up.’ 

She had hoisted a signal of distress, then, before her 
people had abandoned her. Perhaps they had only just 
gone. I took the mate’s glass and looked round over the 
tumultuous face of tlie deep blue Atlantic, still veined 
and starred with white lines and spoutings of foam. But 
nowhere could I sec anything human beyond ourselves. 

‘ There may be living men aboard,’ said I. 

‘ There may be salvage,’ muttered the second mate. 

‘ Then we will run down upon her Ice side, and lie to.’ 
were not more than a hundred yards from her 
when we swung our foreyard aback, and there we were, 
the barque and the brig, ducking and bowing like two 
clowns in a dance. 

‘ Drop one of the quarter-boats,' said I. ‘ Take tour 
men, Mr. Allardyce, and see what you can learn of ner.’ 
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But just at that noment my first oflicer, Mr. Arm- 
strong, came on decl , for seven bells had struck, and it 
was but a few minutes off his watch. It would interest 
me to go myself to this abandoned vessel and to see what 
there might be aboard of her. So, with a word to Arm- 
strong, I swung myself over the side, slipped down the 
falls, and took my place in the sheets of the boat. 

It was but a little distance, but it took some time to 
traverse, and so heavy was the roll that often, when we 
were in the trough of the sea, we could not see either the 
barque which we had left or the brig which we were 
approaching. The sinking sun did not penetrate doA\T[i 
there, and it was cold and dark in the hollows of the 
waves, but each passing billow heaved us up into the 
warmth and the sunshine once more. At each of these 
moments, as we hung upon a white-capped ridge between 
the two dark valleys, 1 caught a glimpse of the long, pea- 
green line, and the nodding foremast of the brig, and I 
steered so as to come round by her stern, so that we 
might determine which was the best way of boarding her. 
As we passed her we saw the name Nossa Sehnora da 
Villoria painted across her dripping counter. 

‘ The weather side, sir,’ said the second mate. ‘ Stand 
by with f’e boathook, carpenter ! ’ An instant later we 
had jumped over the bulwarks, which were hardly higher 
than our boat, and found ourselves upon the deck of the 
abandoned vessel. 

Our first thought was to provide for our own safety 
in case — as seemed very probable — the vessel should 
settle down beneath our feet. With this object two of 
our men held on to the painter of the boat, and fended 
her off from the vessel’s side, so that she might be ready 
in case we had to make a hurried retreat. The carj)enter 
was sent to find ou*- how much water there was, and 
whether it w^as still gaining, w^hile the other seaman, 
AUardyce, and myself, made a rapid inspection of the 
vessel and her cargo. 

The deck was littered with wreckage and with hen- 
coops, in which the dead birds were washing about. The 
boats M^re gone, with the exception of. one, the bottom 
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of which had been stove, and it war certain that the crew 
had abandoned the vessel. The 3abin was in a deck 
house, one side of which had been beaten in by a heavy 
sea. Allardyce and I entered it, and found the captain’s 
table as he had left it, his books and papers — all Spanish 
or Portuguese — scattered over it, with piles of cigarette 
ash everywhere. I looked about for the log, but could 
not find it. 

‘ As likely as not he never kept one,’ said Allardyce. 
‘ Things are pretty slack aboard a South American trader, 
and they don’t do more than they can help, it there was 
one it must have been taken away with him in the boat.’ 

‘ I should like to take all these books and papers,’ 
said I. ‘ Ask the carpenter how much time we have.’ 

His report was reassuring. The vessel was full of 
water, but some of the cargo was buoyant, and there was 
no immediate danger of her sinking. Probably she 
would never sink, but would drift about as one of those 
terrible, unmarked reefs which have sent so many stout 
vessels to the bottom. 

‘ In that case there is no danger in 5^our going below, 
Mr. Allardyce,’ said I. ‘ Sec what you can make of her, 
and find out how much of her cargo may be saved. I’ll 
look through these papers while you are gone.’ 

The bills of lading, and some notes and letters which 
lay upon the desk, sufficed to inform me that the Brazi- 
lian brig Nossa Sehnora da Vittoria had cleared from 
Bahia a month before. The name of the captain was 
Texeira, but there was no record as to the number of the 
crew. She was bound for London, and a glance at the 
bills of lading was sufficient to show me that we were not 
likely to profit much in the way of salvage. Her cargo 
consisted of nuts, ginger, and wood, the latter in the 
shape of great logs of valuable tropical growths. It was 
th^se, no doubt, which had prevented the dl-fated vessel 
from going co the bottom, but they of such a size 
as to make it impossible for us to extract them. Besides 
these, there were a few fancy goods, such as a number of 
ornamental birds for millinery purposes, and a hundred 
cases of preserved fruits. And then, as I turned ever the 
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papers, I came upcti a short note in English, which 
arrested my attention. 

‘ It is requested,’ said the note, ‘ that the various old 
Spanish and Indian curiosities, which came out of the 
Santarcm collection, and which are consigned to Pront- 
foot and Neuman, of Oxford Street, London, should be 
put in some place where there may be no danger of these 
very valuable and unique articles being injured or tam- 
pered with. This applies most particularly to the 
treasure-chest of Don Ramirez di Leyra, which must on 
no account bo placed where any one can get at it.’ 

The treasure-chest of Don Ramirez ! Unique and 
valuable articles ! Here was a chance of salvage after 
all ! I had risen to my feet with the paper in my hand, 
when my Scotch m-^te appeared in the doorway. 

‘ I’m thinking all isn't quite as it shoidd be aboard of 
this ship, sir,’ said he. He was a hard-faced man, and 
yet I could see that he had been startled. 

‘ What ’s the matter ? ’ 

‘ Murder ’s the matter, sir. There ’s a man here with 
his brains beaten out.’ 

* Killed in the storm ? ’ said I. 

‘ May be so, sir. But I’ll be surprised if you think so 
after you have seen him.’ 

‘ Where is he, then ? ’ 

‘ This way, sir ; here in the maindcck house.’ 

There appeared to have been no accommodation below 
in the brig, for there was the afterhouse for the captain, 
another by the main hatchway with the cook’s galley 
attached to it, and a third in the forecastle for the men. 
It was to this middle one that the mate led m d. As you 
entered, the galley, with its litter of tumbled pots and 
dishes, was upon the right, and upon the left was a small 
room with two bunkr for the ofl&cers. Then beyond there 
was a place about twelve feet square, which was littc>'ed 
with flags and spare canvas. All round the walls were 
a nunr ber of packets done un in coarse cloth and carefully 
lashed to the woodwork At the other end was a great 
box, striped red ana wnite though the red was so faded 
and tht white so dirty that it was only where the Hght 
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fell directly upon it that one coul 1 se'> the colouring. 
The box was, by subsequent measurement, four fe^t 
three inches in length, three feet two inches in height, 
and three feet across — considerably larger than a sea- 
man’T chest. 

But it was not to the box that my eyes or my thoughts 
were turned as I entered the store-room. On the floor, 
lying across the litter of bunting, there was Ltretched 
a small, dark man with a short, curling beard. He lay 
as far as it was possible from the box, with his feet to- 
wards it and his head away. A crimson patch was 
printed upon the white canvas on which his head was 
resting, and little red ribbons wreathed themselves round 
his swarthy neck and trailed away on to the floor, but 
there was no sign of a wound that I could sec, and his 
face was as placid as that of a sleeping child. 

It was only when I stooped that I could perceive his 
injury, and then I turned away with an exclamation of 
horror. He had been pole-axed ; apparently by some 
person standing behind him. A frightful blow had 
smashed in the top of his head and penetrated deeply 
into his brain. His face might well be placid, for death 
must have been absolutely instantaneous and the 
position of the wound showed that he could nvjver have 
seen the person who had inflicted it. 

‘ Is that foul play or accident, Captain Barclay ? ’ 
asked my second mate, demurely. 

‘ You are quite right, Mr. Allardyce. The man has 
been murdered, struck down from above by a sharp and 
heavy weapon. But who was he, and why did they 
murde; him ? ’ 

‘ He was a common seaman, sir,’ said the mate. ‘ You 
can sec that if you look at his fingers.’ He turned out his 
pockets as he spoke and brought to light a pack of cards, 
some tarred string, and a bundle of Brazilian tobacco. 

‘ Hullo, look at this ! ’ said he. 

It was a large, open knife, with a stiff spring blade 
which he had picked up from the floor. The steel vas 
shining and bright, so that we could not associate it with' 
the crime, and yet the dead man had apparently held 
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it in his hand \vhen he was struck down, for it still lay 
within his grasp. 

‘ It looks to me, sir, as if he knew he was in dangei , and 
kept his knife handy,’ said the mate. ‘ However, we 
can’t help the poor beggar now. I can’t make out these 
things that are lashed to the wall. They seem to be idols 
and weapons and curios of all sorts done up in old 
sacking. 

‘ That ’s right,’ said I. ‘ They are the only things of 
value that we are likely to get from the cargo. Hail the 
barque and tell them to send the other quarter- boat to 
help us to get the stuff aboard.’ 

While he was away I examined this curious plunder 
which had come into our possession. The curiosities 
were so wrapped up th?t I could only form a general idea 
as to their nature, but the striped box stood in a good 
light where I could thoroughly examine it. On the lid, 
which was clamped and cornered with metal-work, there 
was engraved a complex coat of arms, and beneath it was 
a line of Spanish which I was able to decipher as meaning, 
‘ The treasure-chest of Don Ramirez di Leyra, Knight 
of the Order of Saint James, Governor and Captain- 
General of Terra Firma.and of the Province of Veraquas.’ 
In one comer was the date 1606, and on the other a large 
white label, upon which was written in English, ‘ You 
are earnestly requested, upon no account, to open this 
box.’ The same warning was repeated underneath in 
Spanish. As to the lock, it was a very complex and heavy 
one of engraved steel, with a Latin motto, which was 
above a seaman’s comprehension. 

By the time I had finished this examination of the 
peculiar box, the other quarter-boat with Mr. Armstrong, 
the first ofiicer, had come alongside, and we began to 
carry out and place in her the various curiosities which 
appeared to be the only objects worth moving from the 
derelict ship. When she was full I sent her back to the 
barque, and then Allardyce and I, with a carpenter ard 
one seaman, shifted the striped box, which was the only 
thing left, to our boat, and lowered it over, balancing it 
upon the two middle thwarts, for it was so heavy that it 
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would have given the boat a dangert us tilt had we placed 
it at either end. As to the dead man, we left liim where 
we had found him. 

The mate had a theory that, at the moment of the 
desei fcion of the ship, this fellow had started plundering, 
and that the captain, in an attempt to preserve discipline, 
had struck him down with a hatchet or some other heavy 
weapon. It seemed more probable than any other 
explanation, and yet it did not entirely satisfy me either. 
But the ocean is full of mysteries, and we were content 
to leave the fate of the dead seaman of the Brazilian brig 
to be added to that long list which every sailor can recall. 

The heavy box was slung up by ropes on to the deck 
of the Mary Sinclair ^ and was carried by four seamen 
into the cabin, where, betw’een the table and the after- 
lockers, there was just space for it to stand. There it 
remained during supper, and after that meal the mates 
remained with me, and discussed over a glass of grog the 
event of the day. Mr. Armstrong was a long, thin, 
vulture-like man, an excellent seaman, but famous for 
his nearness and cupidity. Our treasure-trove bad excited 
him greatly, and already he had begun with glistening 
eyes to reckon up how much it might be worth to each of 
us when the shares of the salvage came to be divided. 

‘ If the paper said that they were unique, Mr. Barclay, 
then they may be worth anything that you like to name. 
You wouldn’t believe the sums that the rich collectors 
give. A thousand pounds is nothing to them. We’ll have 
something to show for our voyage, or I am mistaken.’ 

‘ I don’t think that,’ said I. ‘ As far as I can see they 
are not very different from any other South American 
curios.’ 

‘Well, sir, I*ve traded there for fourteen voyages, and 
I have never seen anything like that chest before. 
That’s worth a pile of money, just as it stands. But 
it’s so heavy, that surely there must be something 
valuable inside it. Don’t you think that we ougat to 
open it and see ? ’ 

‘ If you break it open you will spoil it, as likely as not,’ 
said the second mate. 
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Armstrong sqaatt* d down in front of it, with his head 
on one side, and his long, thin nose within a few inches 
of the lock. 

‘ The wood is oak,’ said he, ‘ and it has shrunk a little 
with age. If I had a chisel or a strong-bladed knife 
I could force the lock back without doing any damage 
at all.’ 

The mention of a strong-bladed knife made me think 
of the dead seaman upon the brig. 

‘ I wonder if he could have been on the job when some 
one came to interfere with him,’ said T. 

‘ I don’t know about that, sir, but I am perfectly 
certain that I could open the box. There ’s a screwdriver 
here ir the locker. Just hold the lamp, Allardyce, and 
I’ll ha/e it done in a b^’acc of shakes.’ 

‘ Wait a bit,’ said I, for already, with eyes w^hich 
gleamed with curiosity and with avarice, he was stooping 
over the lid. ‘ I don’t see that there is any hurry over 
this matter. You’ve read that card which warns us not 
to open it. It may mean anything or it may mean 
nothing, but somehow I feel inclined to obey it. After 
all, whav^ever is in it will keep, and if it is valuable it will 
be worth aj much if it is opened in the owner’s offices as 
in the cabin of the Mary Sinclair.^ 

The first officer seemed bitterly disappointed at my 
decision. 

‘ Surely, sir, you arc not superstitious about it,’ said he, 
with a slight sneer upon his thin lips. ‘ If it gets out of 
our own hands, and we don’t see for ourselves what is in- 
side it, we may be done out of our rights ; besides ’ 

‘ That ’s enough, Mr. Armstrong,’ said I, abruptly. 
‘ You may have every confidence that you will get your 
rights, bu^ I will not have that box opened to-night.’ 

' Why, the label itself shows that the box has been 
examined by Europeans,’ Allardyce added. ‘ Beer use 
a box is a treasure-box is no reason that it has treasures 
inside it now. A good many folk have had a peep in^o 
it since the days of the old Governor of Terra Firm a.’ 

Armstrong threw the screwdriver down upon the table 
and shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘ Just as you like,’ said he ; bu for the rest of the 
evening, although we rpoke upon many subjects, I 
noticed that his eyes were continually coming round, 
with the same expression of curiosity and greed, to the 
old Suripcd box. 

And now I come to that portion of my story which fills 
mo even now Avith a shuddering horror whtm I think of it. 
The main cabin had the rooms of the officers round it, 
but mine was the farthest away from it at the end of the 
little passage which led to the companion. No regular 
watch was kept by me, except in cases of emergency, and 
the three mates divided the watches among them. Arm- 
strong had the middle watch, which ends at four in the 
morning, and ho was relieved by Allardyce. For my 
part I have always been one of the soundest of sleepers, 
and it is rare for anything less than a hand upon my 
shoulder to arouse me. 

And yet I was aroused that night, or rather in the early 
grey of the morning. It was just half -past four by my 
chronometer when something caused me to sit up in my 
berth wide awake and with every nerve tingling. It was 
a sound of some sort, a crash with a human cry at the end 
of it, which still jarred upon my ears. I sa^ listening, 
but all was now silent. Auid yet it could not have been 
imagination, that hideous cry, for the echo of it still rang 
in my head, and it seemed to have come from some place 
quite close to me. I sprang from my bunk, and, pulling 
on some clothes, I made my way into the cabin. 

At first I saw nothing unusual there. In the cold, 
grey light I made out the rcd-clotned table, the six 
rotating chairs, the walnut lockers, the swinging baro- 
meter, and there, at the end, the big striped chest. I was 
turning away with the intention of going upor deck and 
asking the second mate if he had heard anything, when 
my eyes» fell suddenly upon something which projected 
from under the table. It was the leg of a man — a leg with 
a long sea-boot upon it. I stooped, and there was a ligure 
sprawling upon his face, his arms thrown forward, ard his 
body twisted. One glance told me that it was Arm- 
strong, the first officer, and a second that he was a dead 
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man. For a few moments I stood gasping. Then I 
rushed on to the deck, called Allard3^ce to my assistance, 
and came back with him into the cabin. 

Together we pulled the unfortunate fellow from under 
the table, and as we looked at his dripping head we ex- 
changed glances, and I do not know which was the paler 
of the two. 

‘ The same as the Spanish sailor,’ said I. 

‘ The very same. God preserve us ! It 's that infernal 
chest ! Look at Armstrong’s hand ! ’ 

He held up the mate’s right hand, and there was the 
screwdriver which he had wished to use the night before. 

‘ He ’s been at the chest, sir. He knew that 1 was on 
deck and you asleep. He knelt down in front of it, and 
he pushed the lock back with that tool. Then something 
happened to him, aiid he cried out so that you heard him.’ 

‘ Allardyce,’ I whisi)cred, ‘ what could have happened 
to him ? ’ 

The second mate put his hand upon my sleeve and 
drew me into his cabin. 

‘ We ran talk here, sir, and we don’t know who may be 
listening to us in there. What do 3"ou suppose is in that 
box, Cspfcain Barclay ? ’ 

‘ I give you my word, Allardyce, that I have no idea.’ 

‘ Well, I can only find one theory which will fit all the 
facts. Look at the size of the box. Look at all the carv- 
ing and metal-work which may conceal any number of 
holes. Look at the weight of it ; it took four men to 
carry it. On the top of that, remember that two men 
have tried to open it, and both have come to their end 
through it. Now, sir, what can it mean except one 
thing ? ’ 

‘ You mean there is a man in it ? ’ 

‘ Of course there is a man in it. You know how it is in 
these rjouth > merican States, sir. A ina*^. may be Presi- 
dent one week and hunted like a dog the next. They are 
for ever flying for their lives. My idea is that there is 
some fellow in hiding there, who is armed and desperate, 
and who will flght to the death before he is taken.’ 

‘ But his food and drink ? ’ 
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‘ It ’s a roomy chest, sir, and he mj y have some pro- 
visions stowed away. As ^o h'S drink, he had a friend 
among che crew upon the brig who saw that he had what 
he needed.’ 

‘ You think, then, that the label asking people not to 
open the box was simply written in his interest ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, that is my idea. Have you any other way 
of explaining the facts ? ’ 

I had to confess that I had not. 

‘ The question is what are wo to do ?’ I asked. 

‘ The man ’s a dangerous ruffian who sticks at nothing. 
I’m thinking it wouldn’t be a bad thing to put a rope 
round the chest and tow it alongside for half an hour ; 
then we could open it at our ease. Or if we just tied the 
box up and kept him from getting pny water maybe Lhdt 
would do as well. Or the carpenter could put a coat of 
varnish over it and stop all the blowholes.’ 

‘ Come, Allardycc,’ said I, angrily. ‘ You don’t 
seriously mean to say that a whole ship’s company are 
going to be terrorized by a single man in a box. If he 's 
there, I’ll engage to fetch him out ! ’ I went to my room 
and came back with my revolver in my hand. ‘ Now, 
Allardycc,’ said T. ‘ Do you open the lock, and V\l stand 
on guard.’ 

‘ For God’s sake, th'nk what you arc doing, sir ! ’ cried 
the mate. ‘ Two men have lost their lives over it, and 
the blood of one not yet dry upon the carpet.’ 

‘ The more reason why we should revenge him.’ 

‘Well, sir, at least let me call the carpenter. Three are 
better than two, and he is a good stout man.’ 

He went on in search of him, and I was left alone with 
the striped chest in the cabin. I don’t think that I’m 
a nervous man, but I kept the table between me and this 
solid old relic of the Spanish Main. In the growing light 
of morning the red and white striping was beginning to 
appear, and the curious scrolls and wreaths of metal and 
carding which showed the loving pains which cunnmg 
craftsmen had expended upon it. Presently the car- 
penter and the mate came back together, the former with 
a hammer in his hand. 
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‘ It ’s a bad siness, this, sir,* said he, shaking his 
head, as he looked at the body of the mate. ‘ And you 
think there ’s some one hiding in the box ? ’ 

‘ There ’s no doubt about it,’ said Allardyce, picking 
up the screwdriver and setting his jaw like a man who 
needs to brace his courage. ‘ I’ll drive the lock back if 
you will both stand by. If he rises let him have it on the 
head with your hammer, carpenter ! Shoot at once, sir, 
if he raises his hand. Now ! * 

He had knelt down in front of the striped chest, and 
passed the blade of the tool under the lid. With a sharp 
snick the lock flew back. ‘ Stand by ! * yelled the mate, 
and with a heave he threw open the massive top of the 
box As it swung up, we all three sprang back, I with my 
pistol levelled, and the carpenter with the hammer above 
his head. Then, as nothing happened, we each took a 
step forward and peeped in. The box was empty. 

Not quite empty either, for in one corner was lying 
an old yellow candlestick, elaborately engraved, which 
appeared to be as old as the box itself. Its rich yellow 
tone and artistic shape suggested that it was an object 
of value. For the rest there was nothing more weighty 
or valuable than dust in the old striped treasure-chest. 

‘ Well, I’m blessed ! * cried Allardyce, staring blankly 
into it. ‘ Where does the weight come in, then ? * 

‘ Look at the thickness of the sides and look at the lid. 
Why, it *s five inches through. And see that great metal 
spring across it.’ 

‘ That *8 for holding the lid up,’ said the mate. ‘ You 
see, it won’t lean back. What ’s that German printing 
on the inside ? ’ 

‘ It means that it was made by Johann Rothstein of 
Augsbu’*g, in 1606.’ 

‘ And a solid bit of work, too. But it doesn’t throw 
much fight on what has passed, does it, Crptain Baiolay ? 
That candlestick looks like gold. We shall have some- 
thing for our trouble aftDr all.’ 

’ He leant forward to grasp it, and from that moment 
I have never doubted as to the reality of inspiration, for 
on the instant I caught him by the collar and pulled him 
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straight again. It may have been ;ome story of the 
Middle Ages which had come back to my mind, or it may 
have been that my eye had caught some red which was 
not that of rust upon the upper part of the lock, but to 
him and to me it will always seem an inspiration, so 
prompt and sudden was my action. 

‘ There ’s devilry here,’ said I. ‘ Give me the crooked 
stick from the corner.’ 

It was an ordinary walking-cane with a hooked top. 
I passed it over the candlestick and gave it a pull. With 
a flash a row of polished steel fangs shot out from below 
the upper lip, and the great striped chest snapped at us 
like a wild animal. Clang came the huge lid into its place, 
and the glasses on the swinging rack sang and tirkled 
with the shock. The mate sat down on the edge of the 
table and shivered hke a frightened horse. 

‘ You’ve saved my life. Captain Barclay ! ’ said he. 

So this was the secret of the striped treasure-chest of 
old Don Ramirez di Leyra, and this was how he preserved 
his ill-gotten gains from the Terra Firma and the Pro- 
vince of Veraquas. Be the thief ever so cunning he could 
not tell that golden candlestick from the other articles of 
value, and the instant that he laid hand up^n it the 
terrible spring was unloosed and the murderous steel 
spikes were driven into his brain, while the shock of the 
blow sent the victim backw^ards and enabled the chest 
to automatically close itself. How many, I wondered, 
had fallen victims to the ingenuity of the Mechanic of 
Augsburg. And as I thought of the possible history of 
that grim striped chest my resolution was very quickly 
taken. 

‘ Carpenter, bring three men and carry this on deck.* 

‘ Going to throw it overboard, sir ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Mr. Allardyce. I’m not superstitious as a rule, 
but there are some things which are more than r sailor 
can be called upon to stand.’ 

‘ No wonder that brig made heavy weather. Captain 
Barclay, with such a thing on board . The glass is drop- 
ping fast, sir, and we are only just in time.’ 

So wj did not even wait for the three sailors, but we 
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carried it out, the mate, the carpenter, and I, and we 
pushed it with our own hands over the bulwarks. There 
was a white spout of water, and it was gone, '^^^here it 
lies, the striped chest, a thousand fathoms deep, and if, 
as they say, the sea will some day be dry land, ^ grieve 
for the man who finds that old box and tries to penetrate 
into its secret. 

From Tales of Pirates and Blue Water, (By kind permission 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. John Murray.) 
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pp.64. IS. II, Advanced, pp 96. as. The t\,'o pai ts together, as. 6d. 

5 Prose Anthologies and Readers 

The Oxford Book of English Prose, chosen and 

edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Pp. i,ii9. 8s.6d.net. 
On India paper, los. net. 

English Prose from Mandeville to Ruskin, chosen 

l)y W. Peacock, with notes by T. Ralston. Pp. 536.* 3s. 6d. 
Text only, as. net. World's Classics, 45. 

English Prose, Narrative, Descriptive, Dramatic 

(Malory to Stevenson), compiled by H A. Treble. Pp. 522. 
as. net. World's Classics, 204. 

English Prose from Bacon to Hardy, selected and 

edited by E. K. Broadus and R. K. Gordon. Pp. 626. 6s. 6d. net 

English Essays from Bacon to Stevenson, chosen 

by W. Peacock, with notes by C. B. Wheeler. Pp. 700. 3s. 6d. 

Text only, as. net. World's Classics, 3a. 

A Book of English Essays, 1600-1900, chosen by 

S. V. Makower and B. H. Blackwell, with notes by A. F. Schuster. 
Pp. 58L. 3s. 6d. Text only, as. net. World's Classics, 172. 

English Critical Essays of the XIXth Century, 

sele'^ted and edited with notes by E. O. Jones. Pp. 674. 3s. Cd. 

Text only, as. net. World's Classics, ao6. 

Modern English Essays from "Mark Rutherford\ 

to J, Middleton Murry, selected by H. S. Milford. Pp. 494. 
as. net Worlds Classics, ^80. 



English Literature 

Selected English Short *Stohes (XlXth Century), 

First Series. Pp. 486. as. net. * 

Selected English Short Stories (XIXth and XXth 

Centuries), Second Seties. Edited with notes by H. S. Milford. 
Pp. 516. 3s. Text only, as. net. World's Classics, 228 

Selected English Short Stories {XIXth and XXth 

Centuries'), Third Series. Pp. 507. as. net. 

A Roiind of Tales, edited by n. henry and h a. 

Treble. Pp. 192. as. Selections from Washington Iriring, 
Marryat, Hawthorne, E. A. Poe, Dickens, Riiskin, F. R. Stockton, 
Bret HartCj, Isabella Harwood, Thomas Hardy, ‘Anthony Hope’, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-^Couch, ?nd Algernon Blackwood. 

A Second Round of Tales, edited by n. henry and 

H. A. Treble. Pp. 19a. as. Selections from Washington Irving, 
R. H. Barham, Hawthorne, E. A. Poe, Elizabeth Gaskell, Bret 
Haite, Ambrose Bierce, Conan Doyle, G. K. Chesterton, Sir Arthur 
Quillcr-Couch, W. W. Jacobs. 

Tales of Action, chosen by v. h. collins and 

H. A. Treble. Pp. 160. as. Selections from Scott, Southey, 
E. J irclawny, E. A. Poe, Kinglake, Dickens, Kingsley, Sir 
Walter Besant, R. L. Stevenson, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Tales of Adventure and Imagination^ edited by 

H. A. Treble. Pp. 19a. as. 

The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science.^ 

edited by J. C. F mith. A series of three illustrated volumes for use 
in schools, as. 6d. each. I, pp. 31a, with 38 illustrations. II, pp.*a87, 
with 30 illustrations. Ill, pp. 330, with 35 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

5 Dramcitic A nthologies and Readers 

Sptdmens of the Elizabethan Dratda from Lyly to 

Shirley, edited by W. H. Williams. Pp. 584. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Dramatic Reader, by a. r. headland and h. a. 

Tribli. a series of four voli^nes of graduated difficulty. 1 , pp. 

I. *. «s. n, pp. iia. as 111 , pp. 176. as.6d. IV, pp. 20a. 3s. 



English Texts for Schools 

Select English Classics (‘ Q' Classics). A series with 

introductions by Sir Arthur QuilleR'Couch. FcapSvo. 6d. each. 

Oxford Plain Texts. Fcap 8vo, varying in price 

from 6d. to is. 6d. Nearly loo of these texts have now been 
issued, including twenty-four of the plays of Shakespeare. 

Annotated English Classics under the general editor- 
ship of C. B. Wheeler. Longer works in prose and verse, mostly 
complete, suitable for higher forms and Universities. '1 his senes, of 
which over 6o volumes have been issued, includes anthologies like 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, pp. 756, and Peacock’s English 
Essays, pp. 700. Prices from lod. to 5s. net. 

The Clarendon English Series. Each volume con- 

tains a representative selection from the work^ of one autho *, 
prefaced by the best critical essays (or ext ’“acts) dealing with 
his writings, and a brief introduction designed to supplement these 
essays and bring them into focus. The selections are annotated. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. The series includes the following 
volumes : — 

Bacofty Borrow^ Btuhty Cohhelty Colt id g€^ Coufer, De Quincey^ 
Drvden^ Fteidwg, Goldi>mith^ Gray. Johnson^ Keats, Charles Lamb, 
Milton, More, Spenser, Wotd^worth, Volumes 01 Chaucer, Fuller^ 
and Burns are in the press, 

Shakespeare's Plays^ edited with introduction and 

notes, by G. S. Gordon, (^-own 8vo. Cloth, as. each. 

As You Like It, Cortolanus, Hamlet^ Julius Caesar, Macbeth^ 
A Midsummer NighVs Dream, Ridiard ll, The Tempest, Twelfth- 
Night, 

Shakespeare's Plays, edited with introduction and 

not»*s by W. G. Clark and W. Alois Wright. Fcap8vo. Stiff 
paper covers, as. od. each, except The Merchant of Venice, as. 

As You Like It, Cortolanus, Hamlet, Henry IV Part I, Henry V, 
Henry VIII, Julius Cir.sar, King John, King Lear, Macbeth, The 
Merchant oj Venice, A Midsummer NtghCs Drtan', Much Ado About 
Nothing, Richard 21 , Rithatd III, The Tempest, Twelfth-Nifpht, 

\ 

Lists of the above Series may be had on application to the 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Amen House, London, £.C. 4 






